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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For FEBRUARY, 1793. 





The Hiftory of Philofophy, from the earlie/t Times to the Beginning 
of the prefent Century; drawn up from Brucker’s Hiftoria 
Critica Philofophia. (Concluded from Vol. VI. New 4r- 
rangement, p. 269.) . 


WeE are now arrived near the end of our labours; and, hav- 

ing traced 'philofophy from the Ea{t to that ingenious, 
fanciful, and inventive nation, who difguifed their thefts with 
a fkill and addrefs which would have done honour to their 
‘own Mercury, and adorned with the elegance which genius 
and tafte can only beftow, the dogmas of a milder,. but lefs 
polifhed nation, muft now attend to her decline. In the pro- 
greflive fteps of philofophy we next trace her among the fame 
race, which foon after funk under the fuperior influence of 
the Crefcent, and had already began to lofe their fortitude and 
judgment, without any diminution of their ingenuity and 
fancy. Philofophy continued with fome, though in an im- 
paired luftre, among the Greeks till the taking of Conftan- 
tinople; it then travelled weftward, till it was loft.in the dark- 
nefs of the twelfth century; the fcholaftic philofophy affum- 
ing its form, and a double portion of its importance and dog- 
mati{m. 

The different feéts of philofophy, in the laft era of the Gre- 
cian independence were, in part, loft amid{t the monks, or 
only gave their theology a peculiar and fanta(tical appearance. 
In their place, the peripatetic fyftem, which had been at firft 
fuppofed to militate againft Chriftianity, revived and gained 
credit, on account of the logical weapons with which it fur- 
nifhed the different combatants in the field of polemics. 
Joannes Damafcenus was a diftinguithed follower of Ariftotle, 
and applied the peripatetic philofophy to theology; on which 
account he was confidered,- perhaps, with fome propriety, 
the father of the fcholaftics. Philofophy fometimes languifhed 
in this zra from the oppreflion of the reigning emperors, and 
fometimes reared its head from their capricious indulgence. 
Photius, the chief ornament of his time, fuffered from this 
caprice ; and his very valuable work, the Bibliotheca, was pro- 
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bably fhortened, in confequence of the fevere perfecution he 
endured ; fince, as a part of the punifhment, he was foratime 
deprived of his books. Leo the Sixth has received from the 
pens of his cotemporaries and fucceflors, confiderable reputa- 
tion ; but the literary credit of monarchs always refts on an un- 
certain foundation. ‘The credit of fome other philofophers of 
this period, is alfo doubtful; but, in the hour of darknefs, 
the {malleft ftar becomes of irhportance. Michael Pfellus, the 
younger, muft be excepted from this general cenfure. He 
-was celebrated by Anna Comnena, and was fuppofed-to have 
engaged the unfortunate Alexis fo deeply in his ftudies, as to 
‘have occafioned* the lofs of the empire. He was the laft of 
the Grecian philofophers who deferves our notice. 
~ From the feventh to the twelfth century, philofophy was 
kept alive in the weft, by thofe Greeks who eftaped from 
Gabtoansinaple: Dialedtics, however, was their principal fcience; 
and when they had raifed a cloud; completely to difguife and dif- 
figure truth, they. thought that they had reached to the fummit 
ts philofophy. The union of philofophy, fuch as it was in 
this corrupted ftate, with religion, was. now complete ; but it 
had debafed and darkened the purity of the Jlatter,. while fana= 
ticifm, in its difguife, if we may credit the following account; 
was more certain] y deftructive of the former... 


¢ This averfion to mathematicians, or divines, paffed the more 
eafily from the pagans to the -Chriftians, as it was a general per 
‘fuafion among the latter, that's difpofition to pry. into futurity 
was culpable; and evén impious. Hence, not only were books 
written againft the practice of divination, but bifhops from their 
‘councils and fy.nods iffued ftatutes and canons’ againtt thofe who 
followed the arts of divination, or magi¢; and, in theit popolar 
“difcourfes, diffuaded thé people from hearkening to them. The 
thirty-fix, canon of the council of Laodicea orders them to be ba- 
“nifhed. Gregory, bithop of Rome, whofe negative merit obtained 
‘him the furname of Great, adopted this decree. “And thus far, 
‘perhaps, the conduct of the. clergy, as guardians of religion, 
might admit of fome apology ; ;. but this ignorant bigot proceeded 
much farther. Inflamed with blind zeal agaitft’‘¢very thing that 
“was pagan, Gregory gave orders that the library of ‘the Palatime 
“Apollo, a valuable collection ‘of books formed by the Roman em- 
perors, and kept in the templé“of’ Apollo adjoining’ to the palace 
fhould be committed to the flames. This order, fo difgraceful to 
‘the epifcop al chair, and of fuch itreparable injury to pofterity, 
“was iffaed under the noticn of confining the ‘attention of the 
clergy. to the facred fcriptures. This ftory, which‘we relate on 
‘yefpe€table authority, is the more credible, as it perfectly agrees 
‘With the fpirit of this ignorant pontiff, who defpifed all profane 
learning 
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learning as unworthy of a Chriftian. Of this we have a curious 
proof in his letter to a teacher of grammar, reproving him for 
polluting, with hymns to Jupiter, that tongue, which ought to be 
employed in celebrating the praifes of Chrift, and exhorting him 
to defift from the vain purfuit of human learning. © It is eafy to. 
perceive, tliat the authority of this renowned prelate, whofe fin- 
gular fanétity procured him a degree of veneration among the vul- 
gar little fhort of idolatry, would not fail to create a general pre- 
judice againft.learning of every.kind. Ard no one, who reflects 
how eafily the ignorant vulgar ate led wherever their teachers 
pleafe, will be furprifed, that, from this tame, men regarded as 
PROFANE, every ftudy which was not fanétified by the authority 
of the church ; and thought that they made an acceptable offering 
to the Lord, when they confined to the flames the valuable remains 
of Greek and Roman literature,’ 


Leaving thefe pious Chriftians, we muft now turn to thie 
fecular authors; and we can diftinguifh with peculiar pleafure; 
Boethius, Macrobius, and a very few others. ‘There are 
{carcely any authors of importance among the’ ecclefiaftics : 
Ifidore of Seville; though far from coritemptible, owes his 
very great credit and reputation to the fcarcity of real merit. 
—The: eighth century was little more’ refpectable, except 
in one of the liberal fciences; mufic. At that time, the beft’ 
finger was more valuable than the beft philofopher; and, if 
{cience ‘ever flourifhed, on the continent; it was in the convents 
among the monks, who fled to it as a refuge from idlenefs and 
ennui-::In Great Britain and: Ireland, however, philofophy 
found.an afylum ; and there were the fchools; which kept alive 
the decaying fparks. It is on the learning which prevailed in 
Treland: in this age of darknefs, that her higheft pretenfions to 
early civilization are founded. In England, Cilix of Tarfus, 
the Veneyable Bede, and Alcuin, archbifhop of York, gilded 
the hemifphere of {cience; in many parts dark and gloomy. 
Giammar, dialectics, and rhetoric formed the trivium of phi- 
lofophy; mufic, arithmetic; geometry, and aitronomy, the 
quadrivium: butinthefe branches, words held the place of know= 
ledge ; and few advanced beyond the trivium. Alfred was one 
of the moft ufeful fcholars of his age, and did much for the re- 
vival of learning. Joannes Scotus, furnamed, probably from 
his country, Erigena, though more extenfively inftru&ted, was 
the ignis fatuus which mifled the philofophers of that time. 
Yet his tranflation of Dionyfius the Aredpagite revived the 
knowledge of thé Alexandrian Platonifm in the weft, and laid 
the foundation of the myftical fyitem of theology, which flou- 
rifhed fo luxurioufly in a later period. The tenth century 
was almoft equally obfcured. Otho, the Firft and Second, 
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Athelftany Edgar, Dunftan, and many others, were fome of 
the brilliant lumimaries. Gerbert was an aftronomer, and from 
his little {kill in what others knew nothing, was accufed of 
magic. At this period, Guido Aretine expreffed the mufical 
notes in a new feale; but the mufical fcale had already twenty 
notes, and the o€taves were diftinguifhed among the A:gyptians 
by the feven vowels, and in the works of pope Gregory. by 
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‘ On the whole, though Gerbert, Anfelm, and fome ‘others 
were verfed in the fubtleties of logic and métaphyfics, they were 
fo far from reftoring frue feience, that they involved the fludy of 
philofophy in new embarraffments. The few who, by the hel 
of fupetior genius and induftry, raifed themfelves above the ordi- 
riary level of the times, loft themfelvés in the clouds of metaphy- 
fics. They were wholly employed in attempting to explain abftract 

notions of theology, by terms almoft without meaning} hereby 
accumulating frivolous controverfies, and ebtrading upon ‘the 
church new refinements in theological fpeculations, which foon 
grew up into that monftrous form, to be defcribed i in’ the ‘next 
hook, the fcholattic philofophy. 

* A circumftance which greatly increafed the confufion and éb- 
fcurity which prevailed in the fchools at this period was, that for 
want of an accurate knowledge of the Greek tongue, dialeétics 
were not ftudied in the original writings of Ariftotle, but in the 
wretched manual of Auguftine, which was generally ufed in the 
public fchools. ‘The original works of Arifotle, notwithftanding 
the pains which Nannus, Hermannus, and others, had taken to 
tranflate felect parts, lay neglected till the beginning of the twelfth 
century, when his logical and metaphyfical writings, lately brought 
from Conftantinople, were rendered into Latin, and read in the 
univerfity of Paris. From this and other caufes, the ftudy of 
dialeétics produced noting but frivolous difputes and fruitlefs lo- 
gomachies; of which this century affords a memorable example in 
the controverfy which was raifed by Rofceline, whether the perfo- 
nal diftin€tions in the Trinity be rea/-or nominal; whence after- 
wards arcfe the metaphyfical feéts of the realilts and nominalifts.’ 


The fcholaftic philofophy conimences nearly about the 
twelfth century. It was the fcience of words, and of that 
empty jejune kind of metaphyfics, which has alone the fem- 
blance of knowledge. But, in the courfe of thefe combina- 
tions of founds, fome new lights oecurred which roufed the 
jealoufy of the ‘inch: ; and Ariftotle, with all his followers, 
without diftinguifhing the Platonifts and Peripatetics, were 
profcribed under apprehentions of innovation. The human 
mind, however, though in this degraded fate, could not bear 
fetters ; j and the Stagyrite, with fome limitations, was again 
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reftored. Auguftine’s Treatife on Diale@tics gave the firft 
impulfe to the mind, and produced the fcholaftic Bhilofophy- 
Words were more eafily learnt than things; and it was not 
difficult to quibble in minute diftinGtions, as to argue from iuft 
grounds, or to fupport.an opinion by new facts. 


‘ An opinion ‘having commonly prevailed that philofophy was 
only to be confidered-as an handmaid to theology, and to be pur- 
fued merely to-furnifh weapons for theological controverfy, the 
dialectical branch of philofophy was chiefly itudied, firft in the 
Anftitutes of Auguftine, a book written in the manner of the 
Stoics, and afterwards in, the writings of Ariftotle. The profef- 
fors of the philofophy, or the Scholaftics, perceiving that emi- 
nence.in the dialeGtic: art. was the fure road to popularity and pre- 
ferment, devoted their principal attention to this ftudy ; and the 
{chools, now confided to men who placed their chief merit in the 
fkill with which they handled the weapons of intelle€tual warfare, ~ 
produced nothing but polemics. The fpirit of difputation, trans- 
. ferred from the old, feminaries of learning to every new eftablifh- 
-ment, was difleminated through Europe; and education was, 
every where, nothing elfe but a counge of inflruction in dialeétics 
and in metaphyfics. The general introdudtion of the writings of 
Ariftotle into the fchools eftablifhed a tafte for this ftudy.. The 
whole body of the clergy employed themfelves in folving abftrufe 
-and fabtle queftions, which were always merely {peculative, and 
often merely verbal. In this.manner, the Ariftotelian dialectics 
became by degrees intimately conneéted with theology, and on 
this account, obtained the zealous patronage of thofe who prefided 
in. the church ; fo that almoft the whole Chriftian church became 
Scholattics. 

* Under all this appearance of philofophifing, it muft, however, 
be remarked, that nothing of the true fpirit of philofophy was 
to be found. The art of reafoning was employed, not in the free 
inveftigation of truth, but merely in fupporting the doétrines of 
the Romifh church, the canons of which denounced a perpetual 
anathema and excommunication upon all who fhould attempt tos 
_ corrupt the faith, and bound the clergy, in the form of a folemn 
oath, to defend the papal fee, and the inftitutions of the holy fa 
thers, againft all oppofition. Hence philofophy became nothing 
more than an inftrument in the hands of the pontiff, to confirm 
and extend his {piritual dominion, Some oppofition, indeed, the 
fpeculative philofophy of the Scholaftics met with, from that myf- 
tical fyftem, derived from the enthufiafm of the Alexandrian 
{chool, which Joannes Scotus Erigena, from the fpurious books 
of Dionyfius, introduced inte the Chriftian church; a fyfem 
which profefied to raife the mind from the barren purfuit of Scho. 
laflic controverfy, to the pure and fublime contemplation of God 
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and divine things. But the only confequence of this oppofition 
was, at firft, to excite mutual jealoufies and animofity between the 
Mrftics and Scholaftics, and afterwards to produce a coalition be- 
tween them highly injurious to the church.’ 


The Scholaftics of the dark era we need not particularly 
mention. Yet the famous Abelard, John of Salifbury, Stephen 
Langton, and 2 few others, Ht lhig notice, as rifing above their 
companions and competitors in more folid learning. ‘Thomas 
Acguinas was the chief of the Scholaftics; and unfcotus, 
one of the fame feét, rofe nearly to an equal pre-eminence. 
Neither deferves meine attention, but as Polemics in the war 
of words. Roger Bacon, though reputed of this fect, merits 
our regard as the moft early and penetrating of the experimen- 
tal philofophers of a better era; and Herman Weffel, in the 
darknefs which furrounded him, could catch a ray of light, 
and prophecy the dawn of a brighter day.—The chapter on 
the nature, caufes, and effects of the Scholaftic philofophy, 
is excellent; but it is a fubject well known; and the little 
merit, which fome of the Scholaftics poffefled, was obf{cured 
by the way in which their talents were mifapplied, and def- 
troyed by the bad example which they difplayed. ‘The grounds 
of the difputes between the Realifts and Nominalifts would lead 
us too far, if we attempted to explain them. They refted on 
the difcordant opinions of Plato, Ariftotle, and Zeno, con- 
cerning ideas. ‘The difpute has, indeed, been revived in mo- 
dern times, in a more intelligible form; and it may again be 
renewed in confequence of fome modern philofophical difco- 
veries. 

The human mind could fearcely fink lower; and genius, 
difdaining trammels, will ftruggle with difficulties and endea- 
vour to rife above them. Raymond Lully was one of the 
early improvers of the thirteenth century. Much is related 
of his medical and chemical fkill, but his chief merit feems to 
have confifted in the conftruction of his famous machine, the 
foundation of the inimitable ridicule of Swift, in his voyage 
to Laputa. Petrarch and Dante improved their language in 
elegance ; but the chief fource of improvements was from the’ 
Greeks who fled from the Turkith yoke. Politian, Hermo- 
laus, Laurentius Valla, who firft dared to cenfure the Dialec- 
tics of Ariftotle; Pletho, the firft reviver of Platonif{m in 
Traly ; Marfilius Ficinus, the fcholar of Pletho and the tran- 
flator of Plato ; Picus of Mirandola, and Theodore Gaza, were 
among the ihiel of the reformers. In religion, the reftoration 
of learning was of equal fervice. ‘The labours of Erafmus, 
Ludovicus Vives, Faber and others, paved the way for Luther 
and Melancthon, who, with the other reformers, were the moft 
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fuccefsful antagonifts of the Scholiafts. The fame authors 
contributed to reftore the Sectarian philofophy of the ancients; 
and though Luther was the enemy of Ariftotle, Melancthon 
encouraged the ftudy of his Dialectics and Metaphyfics. In 
general, the Stagyrite was the favourite of the early revivers of 
literature, 


‘ The caufes, which, even after the revival of learning, per- 
etuated this blind refpect for the name and authority of Arifto- 
tle, will be eafily difcovered by any one who attentively obferves 
the circumftances of the times. ‘The prejudice in favour of anti-+ 
quity had now taken deep root; and it was univerfally believed, 
that the ancient Grecians had attained the fummit of fcience, and 
that nothing could be added to the ftores of wifdom which they 
had tranfmitted to pofterity. Among the Greek philofophers 
Ariftotle was almoft univerfally allowed the firft place, for depth 
of erudition, folidity of judgment, and accuracy of reafoning, 
His empire had now been fo long eftablifhed, that even thofe who 
gave the preference to Plato were afraid wholly to reject the Sta- 
gyrite, and were willing that thefe two princes of philofophy fhould 
poffefs united authority. Nor could it poflibly be otherwife, fo 
Jong as the name of Ariftotle was held forth to young perfons as 
an object of reverence, by parents, preceptors, and heads of col- 
leges, and his.writings continued to be zealoufly recommended by 
the genera! body of the learned. ‘The authority of Ariftotle was 
further confirmed, by the intimate alliance which had, long before 
this time, been formed between tiie dogmas of the Peripatetic 
philoiophy and the religious creed of the church. From the me- 
taphyfical parts of this philofophy feveral tenets had been blended 
with the Chriftian fyftem, and the whole courfe of facred inftruc- 
tion had been formed upon the model of Ariftotle’s diale&tics ; 
whence this philofophy was now fo interwoven with the ecclefiafti. 
cal eftablifhment, that to attempt a feparation would be to hazard 
the whole fabric on which its benefits, powers, honours, and 
emoluments depended. ‘To thefe may be added a third caufe, 
immediately arifing from the revival of letters. This happy event 
was, as we have feen, chiefly owing to the arrival of learned 
Greeks in Italy, at the time of the diffolution of the eaftern em- 
pire. By means of their inftruétion and example, a general tafte 
for ancient learning was introduced, and the Greek writers of every 
clafs were read and admired. Among the reft, the philofophers, 
who were held up by the Grecians as oracles of wifdom, were 
eagerly ftudied; particularly Plato, on account of the fuppofed 
divine origin of his theological doétrine; and Ariftotle, on ac- 
count of his ftri€t method of reafoning, and the fcientific accuracy 
of his writings,’ 





‘ The Stagyrite having, for many centuries, pofleffed authority 
in the {chools little inferior to that of Jefus Chrift in the church 
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and his dogmas being infinitely interwoven with thofe of religion ; 
it was thought exceedingly hazardous to whifper any thing to the 
difcredit of his philofophy. The learned Berigard, who was fen- 
fible of many errors in this fyftem, declares, that in le&turing upon 
Ariftotle he did not think himfelf at liberty to give his own opinion, 
left he fhould be thought to treat his mafter with contempt, and to 
trample upon the afhes of the antients. This reverence for Ari- 
ftotle was till fupported, in popith univerfities, by ftatutes, which 
required the profeffors to promife upon oath, that in their public 
le€tures on philofophy they would follow no other guide, It is 
eafy to perceive, that if freedom of f{peech, even at the very foun- 
tain head of inftru€tion, was thus reftriéted, there could be little 
{cope for freedom of enquiry, and little probability of the ad- 
vancement of knowledge.’ | 


The philofophy of Plato was revived, as we have faid, by 
Pletho; but it was impure and mixed with the Cabbala founded 
on the Efoteric doctrines of Pythagoras. Cornelius Agrippa 


was the chief of thefe myftics; and he was undoubtedly a 


man of extenfive information, though his extravagant and er- 
ting {pirit would feldom allow him to reafon with accuracy, 
or direct his enquiries in a proper line. In more modern times, 
Gale, Cudworth, and More, were diftinguifhed as able Pla- 
tonifts, without that mixture of myfticifm which difguifed the 
works of fome of their more immediate predeceffors. 

The doctrine of Parmenides, in Phyfics, was revived in the 
fixteenth century by Telefius, a very learned and able Neapo- 
litan ; but his attack on Ariftotle rendered him unpopular, and 
his fyftem was too refined and immaterial’ for common com- 
prehenfions. It furvived but for a little time its author. The 
fonic philofophy, reared its head in the following century ; 
cautioufly brought forward by Claud Berigard of Molena in 
Spain; and the Stoic fyftem owes its revival to Juftus Lipfius 
in the fixteenth century. He has chiefly been followed by 
Scioppius, Heinfius, and Gataker. The laft branch of the 
Sectaran’ philofophy was the Epicurean; and this was revived 
by Seriteftus, an able phyfician, who lived at Wirtemberg in 
the beginning of the feventeeth century : the phyfical and moral 
philofophy’ of Epicurus was again introduced by Gaflendi, a 
very able philofopher of the lait century. 

The fubjec of the laft book is, the modern Eclectic philofo- 
phy; and, as we approach our own times, it will be lefs necef- 
fary to be diffufe. The long period in which the mind, - held in 
fetters, was unable to expatiate in the fields of {cience with 
the clue of experiment, may excite furprife ; and we cannot 
explain the difficulty in fhorter and better words than thofle of 
our author. 


‘ The 
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« The hiftory of the reftoration of learning will itfelf fuggett 
one caufe of this fa&. ‘Thofe learned men on whom the charge 
of reforming philofophy, as well as reviving letters, devolved, 
were chiefly employed in the ftudy of the antients, and were more 
defirous of excelling in erudition, than of improving fcience. 
The Greek philofophy, preferved in thofe antient writings which 
principally engaged their attention, came recommended to them 
under the feducing form of ancient lore ; and they eafily perfuaded 
themfelves, that it was wholly unneceflary to attempt improve- 
ments upon the wifdom of Plato and Ariftotle. Occupied in 
grammatical and critical enquiries, they had neither leifure nor 
inclination to exercife their talents in original refearches into na- 
ture. Add to this, that indolence probably prevented fome, and 
ignorance of the true nature of philofophy, and of the value of the 
Eledtic method of. philofophifing, hindered others, from attempting 
new difcoveries; while the more enterprifing geniufes, from whom 
{uch improvements might have been expected, fuch, for example, 
as Martin Luther, were devoted to higher purfuits. Philip Me- 
jancthon, thorough poffeffed of abilities equal to the tafk, was of 
too timid a difpofition to fhake off the Seétarian yoke, and con- 
tributed, more than became a reformer in religion, to rivet the 
chains of authority in philofophy. And, among the Roman Catho- 
lics, fuch a blind refpe& for ancient names was ftill predominant, 
and fo ftrong was the attachment to thofe eftablifhed forms with 
which ecclefiaftical honours and emoluments were infeparately 
connected, that philofophical innovations were not to be expected 
from this quarter. The rigour, with which every attempt to. 
wards the introduétion of new opinions was at this time fuppreffed 
by the heads of the Romifh church, doubtlefs confirmed the ge- 


neral prejudice againft alterations of every kind, and deterred 


thofe, who were capable of penetrating through the furrounding 
miit of fuperftition and error, from yielding to the impulfe of na~ 
ture and genius.’ 


The modern eclectics, particularly mentioned, are Jordano 
Bruno, Jerome, Cardan, lord Verulam, Campanella, Hobbes, 
Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Chriftian Thomas, and Chriftian 
Wolfe. The modern ecle€tics, who have attempted to im-~ 
prove particular branches of philofophy, mentioned by our au- 
thor, are Ramus who firft attempted to overturn the logic of 
Ariftotle, and fubftitute another, perhaps a better, in its ftead; 
Spinoza, the innovator in metaphyfics, which in his fyftem, 
became deftrudtive to religion; Mallebranche and Lock. 
Thofe mentioned, as endeavouring to improve moral and po- 
litical philofophy, are Montaigne, Charron, Schultet, Placcius, 
a moral philofopher of Lubec, Grotius, Selden, Puffendorf, 
Bodin, Graham, Boccalini, and Machiavel. The improvers 
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in natural philofophy, are our own countryman Nathaniel 
Carpenter, who, near the clofe of the fixteenth century, ven- 
tured to throw off the yoke of the fchools in his Treatife ‘ de 
Philofophia Vera ;’ Gilbert foon fucceeded, and the names of 
fir Kenelm Digby, Boerhaave, and Boyle are fuficiently known. 
Of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, 
the mathematical improvers of philofophy, fome account is 
annexed. Indeed, through the whole of this chapter, which 
is very interefting and entertaining, feme anecdotes, and the 
principal opinions of the chief reformers, are fubjoined. 

The Appendix relates to the philofophical and religious fy 
tems of the eaft. It is fhort, but interefting ; and, though, 
onthe whole erroneous, contains fome facts ofimportance. The 
religious, or rather the mythological fyitem of the eaft, is not 
very different, in its outline, from that of Greece. Buddas, 
our author tells us, the Indian philofopher, Somonacodom, 
the Siamefe fage, and Xekias, afterwards called Foe and Fo- 
toki, of the Chinefe and Japanefe, were only different names 
of the fame perfon. ‘This is probably true, though, with ref- 
pect to Foe, there are fome doubts. Buddas was not, how- 
ever, the Brama of the Indians, but a fubordinate fage, whom 
the Bramins do not acknowledge, and whofe fyftem prevails 
only to the eaft or in part to the fouth of the Ganges. His 
doctrine was truly moral, and he taught the immortality of 
the foul. Xekias is faid to be a foreigner; and our au- 
thor fuppofes him to be a Lybian, inftructed in the Agyp- 
tian myfteries ;—that is, he brought from Aigypt what the 
fEgyptians never knew, and taught doctrines which they were 
ignorant of or defpifed. Such is the reafoning of even ‘the 
beft philofophers, when their fyftem is eftablifhed previous to 
any examination. The Bramins, who are chiefly acknowledged 
as the fpiritual guides on the coafts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, are faid to refemble the Therapeute of Egypt. 
The Malabars too, call the figns of the Zodiac by Agyptian 
names; and thefe arguments, which would equally prove that 
the fcience of Egypt was drawn from the ealt, is adduced to. 
fhow, that /Egypt was the inftructor of Indoftan, and that at 
an ra when the former country was under the dominion of 
Greece. The aftronomy and chronology of India are fufh- 
cient refutations of this fanciful fyftem. ‘The Chinefe and Ja- 
panefe fyftems are little known : what our author has mention- 
éd, is chiefly taken from the accounts of the miflionaries; and 
the beft we can fay of it is, that truth is probably mixed with 
error, but the heterogeneous mafs is well collected, and care- 
fully digefted. 

We have now finifhed our abftract of the ancient philofophy, 
not wholly as we intended or wifhed; for our outline was too 
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extenfive for our limits; and, inftead of a feries of articles, 
the whole would have formed a volume. We have, therefore, 
been obliged to omit what was lefs interefting, and to pafs over 
the lefs effential parts, fo as to preferve the plan entire, though 
not wholly filled up. We have given our opinion of the ori- 
gin of the Grecian philofophy, of the form in which a hiftory 
of fyitems, rather the lives of philofophers, ought to have been 
written, and have fketched the progreflive feries of the advance- 
ment and decline of our philofophical knowledge, with the 
chief circumftances attending its revival. As we have followed 
in this account, Dr. Enfield’s Abridgment of Brucker, we 
ought not to conclude without praifing this fidelity, accuracy, 


and perfpicuity. His work, indeed, deferves great commen- 
dation. 





Medical Commentaries for the Year 1792. Exhibiting a concife 
View of the lateft and moft important Difcoveries in Medi- 
cine and Medical Philofophy, colleéied and publifhed by An- 
drew Duncan, M. D. F. R. and A. SS. Ed. 8vo0. 4s, 
Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


‘TH ufeful work appears at the ufual period, and contains 
much valuable information—information that few can 
otherwife attain, and circumftances interefting to the medical 
readers in remote provinces, where the ufual publications ar- 
rive with difficulty, and where fome can never be known. If 
we have, at any time, hinted at improvements, and wifhed 
that the accounts of books were earlier, or the more trifling 
original communications were omitted, they were the fug- 
geftions of good wifhes and efteem, to make the Commentaries 
more generally important, to guard again{t every captious ca- 
viller, to meet the objections, if poflible, before they arife. 
The prefent volume is more extenfive than the others, and the 
increafed bulk arifes from the tranflation of the New Medical 
Conftitution for the Kingdom of France. It is given at length, 
and the tranilation, we are informed, was executed by a young 
man of confiderable abilities, Dr. James Hamilton, fon of the 
profeflor of midwifery, whofe works have often claimed our 
efteem and commendation. ‘ T’o prevent mifconception,’ it-is 
obferved, ‘ refpeCting the intended reformation, it has been 
thought fitter to infert a full tranflation of that article than to 
give merely an analyfis of it.’—We can fully confirm the pro- 
priety of this meafure, fince, when jt occurred to us in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine, we found, after 
many attempts, that in an analyfis the regulations would be 
with difficulty underftood, and any general aceount unfatis- 
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fa€tory. Dr. Duncan’s opinion of this new plan is fo very ju- 
dicious that it fhould be moft extenfively known. 


* How far the plan propofed at Paris, for the inftruction of 
thofe who are to practife medicine, and for the improvement of 
the art itfelf, will ever be fully carried into execution in any 
country, is indeed very doubtful. How far intelligent readers will 
think it the beft plan that could be devifed, muft be left to their 
decifion. . For myfelf, I muft acknowledge, that many parts of it 
appear to me liable to ftrong, and even unfurmountable objec- 
tions. Atthe fame time, J cannot help thinking, that every one 
who beftows upon it a ferious confideration, will be fatisfied, that 
it affords many ufeful fuggeftions which may tend to the improve- 
ment of every medical fchool: and, independently of this, that, 
when duly attended to, it may, with every individual, contribute, 
in no inconfiderable degree, both to his own improvement, and 
to that of the healing art, if he have leifure and inclination to 
communicate to the public the fruits of that experience which has 
been inftru¢tive to himfelf.’ ; 


In our accounts of the works analyfed in this volume, we 


fhall, as ufual, enlarge only on thofe which will not occur to 
us in any other form. Dr. Smyth’s Obfervations on the dif- 
ferent Species of Inflammation; Dr. Garnet’s Treatife on the 
Mineral Waters of Harrowgate; Dr. Falconer’s Account of 
the Efficacy of the Aqua Mephitica Alkalina; Dr. Fordyce’s 
Treatife' on the Digeftion of Food, we have already noticed in 
our ufual courfe. Dr. Gardiner’s Enquiry into the Nature, 
Caufe, and Cure of the Gout; Dr. Wilfon’s Enquiry into the 
remote Caufes of Urinary Gravel, and the New Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory, are, with feveral other medical works, ftill un- 
- der confideration. The illnefs of the gentleman to whom me- 
dical publications have been ufually configned, have occafion- 
ed the delay, which, we truft, will be foon compenfated for. 
The foreign works from different Journals we fhall proceed to 

notice. 
M. Frefnoi’s work on the Rhus Radicans is analyfed in the 
thirty-third volume of the Leipfic Commentaries. It was pub- 
lifhed at Leipfic fome years fince in 8vo. The plant is not an 
Englith one; but it is highly poifonous, and allied to the toxi- 
codendra. The plant is ufed in infufion, in the form of dif- 
tilled water, and in extra€t; but the dofes of the two laft are 
stot mentioned either in the prefent volume, nor in the Leip- 
fic Commentaries. We know only that, as each leaf confifts 
of three fotioli, an infufion of twelve folio//, or four leaves, in- 
ereafed the flow of perfpiration and urine. It was highly ufe- 
ful in herpetic eruptions and in palfy. The narciflus pratorum, 
| accidentally 
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accidentally put into the room of a girl fubje&t to hyfterics and 
flight convulfions, feemed to be of fervice. The effeéts, by 
varying the experiment, were afterwards more fully afcertain- 
ed. Four grains of the extract were diflolved in four ounces 


_-of fyrup, and a table-fpoonful given to the children every third 


hour. It was employed in hooping-cough, and fucceeded in 
forty-five cafes. | 

M. Cuffon’s Obfervations on the febrifuge Power of the 
Bark of the Horfe Chefnut, were publifhed at Montpelier ia 
8vo. in 1788, and have been mentioned in different parts of 
our Journal. The bark, in its effects, refembles the Peruvian: 
its powers, and the limitations with which it is to be employ- 
ed, refemble thofe employed in exhibiting the bark of Peru. 
The beft kind is obtained from trees of a moderate fize, in 
{pring, when the tree abounds with juice. : 

Profeffor Chaufhiers’ Obfervations on a remarkable Point of 
Criminal Jurifprudence, deferve attention; but we {fcarcely 
know how to abridge them. They chiefly relate.to the cri- 
minal jurifprudence of France, and the cuftoms of that coun- 
try. ‘The fubje&t ought to be particularly attended to in Eng- 
land, and we are happy to hear that it makes a part of Dr. 
Duncan’s courfe of lectures. 

The Chemical Examination of the Tears and the Mucus of 
the Nofe, with fome Confiderations on the Difeafes which 
thefe Fluids occafion, by M. M. Fourcroy and Vauquelin, are 
extracted from Rozier’s Journal. ‘This fubjeét has been little 
attended to, and our authors’ experiments muft be received 
with fome limitation, as it is by no means certain, that the 
means employed to promote the fecretion of tears, fo as to 
procure a fufficient quantity, may not have altered their na- 
ture. ‘Tears are evidently faline and a little mucilaginous. 
They left, on evaporation, about 00.4 of folid matter; and 
this remainder, when decompofed, gave a little oil and wa- 
ter; and the remaining charcoal contained a large proportion 
of falt. When the fluid was gradually evaporated, cubical chryf- 
tals, furrounded by an animal mucilage, were formed, and 
thefe were fea-falt, with a very little alkali. Tears united with 
water, but the extract, formed from a gradual evaporation, 
was immifcible, except in a very {mall and almoft undifcern- 
able part. Alkalis diffolve this extract. Of the acids, the 
oxygenated muriatic had alone any remarkable effect. It co- 
agulated tears into white flakes; and, when employed in a 
large proportion, the flakes became yellow, attracting the oxy- 
gen from the acid, which, in the gradual drying, tears attract 
irom the air. ‘Thefe changes happen, in part, in the lacry- 
mal! fac, and itis from the fame caufe that the folid matter ac- 
mulates in the corners of the eyes. 


The 
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The alkali contained in the tears is pure foda, and the fame 
has been found in the human feminal liquor. Alcohol preci- 
pitates the mucus from the tears in_the form of flakes; and, 
after the evaporation of the alcohol, ‘and the feparation of the 


mucous precipitates, the falts are found feparate. After burn- | 


ing, calcareous phofphat is difcovered: the phofphat of foda is 
{carcely perceptible. 

The mucus of the nofe, when increafed in quantity, and 
rendered fluid, by an inflammation of the glands of the pitui- 
tary eneduneesias refembles the tears. When ftagnated, it is 
changed from the following caufes : 


‘ 1. The heat produced by the topical inflammation of the 
parts, thickens the fluid more quickly. 

‘2. The air, which paffes in great quantity through the nof- 
trils, depofits there a quantity of oxigen; and hence, the thick 
puriform confiftence, arid yellow or greenifh colour of this fluid. 

* 3.. A portion of the carbonic acid, expired by the lungs, 
unites with the foda of the mucus of the nofe, and gives it the pro- 
perty of precipitating lime-water, and barytic falts.’ 


.. The nafal mucus, obtained by refpiring the vapour of oxy- 
genated muriatic acid, refembled that excreted in colds of the 
head; except that it contained no foda. ‘The vapour of the 
oxygenated acid produced a violent {tricture in the finufes, par- 
ticularly the pofterior nafal finufes. ‘The fneezing was alfo 
very great, and the effufion of mucus fo confiderable, that two 
ounces have been coile€ted in halfan hour. .A tightnefs and 
infupportable itiffnefs follows; andthe canals are ftopped, per- 
haps from inflammation, w ith a fenfation refembling that of a 
cold.: The effects in the breaft, from breathing this acid, 
were fimilar:—~Our academicians: fade to think that colds arife 
from. the condenfed oxygen of the atmoiphere: 

The New Plan of megical inftruction, we have already 
faid that we are unable to abridge. 

The Medical Obfervations are neither numerous nor im- 
portant. A man, intoxicated in an evening by ftrong ale and 
whitkey, fell down in the ftreet m the forenoon of thenext day. 
He feems not to have injured the brain by the fall, yet-his pulfe 
‘were only twenty-four in a minute, and they afterwards fell to 
nine. The fits of fainting were violent and diftrefling, induced 
by any thing folid taken into the flomach, or fometimes even 


from fluids. ‘The difeafe was evidently an atony of the fto- . 


mach, with a peculiar debility of the vital powers. Cor- 
dials, ftimulants, and opiates were ufelefs. It is fingular; 
that-a blifter was not applied to the pit of the ftomach. On 


diffection, about two ounces of a watery fluid were found in 
the 
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the ventricles of the brain, and a gelatinous appearance of 
fome parts of the pia mater were difcovered. ‘Thefe, how= 
ever, were probably the effects of the difeafe, for the man had 
no other fymptoms of hydrocephalus than a flow pulfe. He 
walked about and was fenfible. | 

The fecond Effay is an’ account of the effets of the terra 
ponderofa falita in fcrophula; but they are fo inaccurately 


related, that little can be drawn from them. ~ 


The hiftory of three'cafes of phthifis pulmonalis, treated by 
the blue vitriol (as an emetic),‘and the extract of hemlock, are 
alfo related very inaccurately, without allowing us to draw 
any conclufion. We know that the blue vical is an active 
ufeful emetic, and perhaps the firft medecine of this kind, 
which can be given in incipient heCtics, where the f{trength is 
not greatly impaired... : | | 

The fourth communication is the hiftory of ;a cafe termi- 
nating favourably, in which an -extra-uterine foetus was dif- 
charged at an opening of the abdomen, near the umbilicus, 
The cafe is fmgular m this: refpe€t, that the child was dif 
charged more entire than has been ufual in fuch inftances, ~ - 

The fifth. cafe is alfo imperfectly related, It contains an 
account of the fuccefsful application of ether in a ftrangulated 
hernia. , ) ) — 

The fixth is a defcription of a fingular tumour,of the netk, 
Tt arofe on the external. carotid, in ,confequence of the kick of 
a horfe, and increafed, after many years, to.an immenfe fize. 
It turned the head to.the oppofite fide, and the teeth of the 
lower jaw to ahorizontal dire@tion. The fubltance of the tu- 
mour was fatty, though, in its fuppuration, jt had agangren- 
ous, feemingly a cancerous appearance. : ! 


The defcription of the epidemic catarrh in Jamaica, among 
the negros in 1789, is very important. ‘The fituation of the dil- 
rit, in which it was obferved, was by nomeans uniform, and the 
weather preceding was the rainy feafon: the heat had not been 
confiderable. In its general appearance if was rather of a pu- 
trid than an inflammable kind, though in the healthy and 
ftrong it was inflammatory: Some died from: hemorrhage, 
for the lungs refembled in fubftance and appearance the liver. 
Some were attacked fuddenly and violently; and, in thefe, 
bleeding freely, with fudotifics, was ficcefsful. The appear- 
ance of the difeafe, as it happened amongfiegros, is curious; 
and ‘we ought to add, that the medical care -and -attention 
feem to have been exemplary. The conduct of the difeafe 
was highly fuccefsful: few poor people in this kingdom ap- 
pear to have been attended with equal care. | 

The Medical News follows, of which the more important 
articles are Valli’s and Galvani’s Experiments on the Influence 
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Eleétricity on Mufcular Motion, and on Animal Eleétricity. 
Thefe fubje&ts were intended for our Appendix, and fhall be 
confidered very foon. We may juft add, that Dr. Roxburgh 
has found a fpecies of the Swietenia, the genus to which the 
mahogani belongs, highly tonic, and equalling in yirtue the 
Peruvian bark. 





Dramatic Pieces from the German. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Ca- 
dell. 1792. 


T HE German Theatre has, for fome time, engaged the 

attention of Englifh readers: it was untrodden ground : 
characters, manners and incidents were new, nor were the 
more pathetic fentimental dramas lefs feductive or interefting, 
than the tragedies wildly horrible or unexpectedly fublime. 
‘The pieces before us are of the former'caft, not fufficiently 
full of either plot or incident for our ftage, yet pleafing, 
tender, and attra¢tive. 

The Sifter is written by Goethe, author of the Sorrows of 
Werter. It turns on one fimple incident. William was in 
Jove with Charlotte, who on her death-bed bequeathed to his 
care her daughter Mariane. Not willing to leave the little 
orphan to thofe who might be lefs attentive to her, he edu- 
cates her as his fifter ; and, though in indigent circumftances, 
fhe fhares his little pittance. Charlotte’s daughter foon occu- 
pies the mother’s place in his affelions, and the tender Ma- 
riane feels for her fuppofed brother more than the tendernefs 
of a fifter. In this fituation fhe is addreffed by Fabrice, to 
whom William is under obligations ; and the little embarrafl- 
ments, which each, from different views, feels, forms the 
intereft of the drama. We fhall fele€&t one fcene: it is after 
fhe has confented that Fabrice fhalk fpeak to her fuppofed 
brother. 


‘ Mariane. Dear brother, forgive me, forgive me, I intreat 
thee. You are angry, I was afraid it would be fo. I have acted 
foolifhly—TI am ftrangely perplexed, 

‘ William, (Compofing bimfelf.) What is the matter, child? 

‘ Mar. Would to God, I could tell you.—My head is in fuch 
confufion.—Fabrice wants to marry me, and I— 

‘ Will. (Somewhat fevere.) Speak out, you have confented ? 

‘ Mar. No, not for ‘the world! Never, never will I marry 
him, I cannot marry him. ? 

‘ Will, What a different account this is. 

‘ Mar. Surprifing indeed! Why you are quite unkind, bro- 
ther; 1 would willingly leave you, and wait for a more favour- 
able hour, but I muft eafe my heart at once. Once for all, I 
cannot marry Fabrice, 

© Will, 
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* Will. (Rifing and taking her by the hand.) How, Mariane? 

© Mar. He was here, and faid fo many things, and made fo ma- 
ny,reprefentations, that I imagined, it might be poffible. He 
was fo urgent, and in anevil hoar, I bid him fpeak with you. 
He took it as a mark of my. confent, and that inftant I felt, that 
it could not be. 

« Will. He has been with me. 

« Mar. I intreat, I conjure you, by all the love I feel for you; 
by all the love you bear to mre, remonitrate with him, fet all 
again to rights. 

‘ Will. (Afide.) Gracious God! 

‘ Mar. Do not be angry. Neither mult he be angry. We 
will again live together as before, and fo on, for ever.—For 
with thee alone can I live, with thee alone will I live, It has al- 
ways lain latent in my-foul, this occurrence hath at laft roufed it, 
forcibly roufed it—Thee I love, and thee only, , 

*‘ Will. Mariane! | ; 

© Mar. Bett of brothers! The laft few minutes—TI cannot tell 
you, what a confufed hurry there has been in my heart. ’Tis 
with me, as lately at the fire in the market-place ; all was wrap- 
ped in a cloud of fmoke, till at once it  raifed up the roof, and 
the whole houfe burft into flames. Leave me not; drive me not 
from thee, O my brother. 

‘ Will. Things cannot always remain:as at prefent. 

« Mar. ’Tis that, which grieves me fo!—wWith pleafure I will 
give you my word, never to marry, always tocare for you ; yes, 
always. —@n the floor above us dwells. an old-bachelor, with his 
maiden filter ;—’tis whimfical—Often, in my moft chearful mo- 
ments, I reflected upon the time when I fhall. become fo old and 
fhrivelled—well, if. only we two remain together. 

‘ Will. (His hand upon bis heart, half afide.) O my. heart, if 
thou-endure this, againft what emotion wilt thou not be proof! 

‘ Mar. You, I fear, cannot think as I do, fome day or other 
you will take a wife; andI fhall be grieved at it, however I thall 
be difpofed to love her.—No one loves you as I do, none can fo 
love you. 

‘ Will. (endeavouring to fpeak.) 

‘ Mar. You are always fo referved, andI, Iam always on the 
point of difclofing my whole mind, without daring to doit, God 
be praifed, chance has at laft fet my tongue at liberty. 

‘ Will, No more, Mariane. . 

‘ Mar. Do not ftop me, let me fay all! Afterwards I will go 
back to the kitchen, and fit down quietly to my work, for days 
sogether; only now and then cait a look at you, as much as to 
fay, well, you know. 


C.R.N, Ar. (VIL) Fed. 1793. ca * The 
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The Converfation of a Father with his Children is fcearcels y 


_dramatic : it is rather a dialogue, but it difplays much acute~ 


nefs of difquilition on fome intricate queftions.—Let us take 
one of the fhorteft examples. 


The Door fatd the fellow was very ill; yet he was not 
without hopes of curing him. 

‘ Father. That will be doing him a bad piece of fervice. 

Diderot, the Son. And into-the bargain, doing a very bad 
action. ° 

‘ Do&. A badaSion? I fhould be glad to hear your reafons 
for that opinion, if you pleafe? 

© Diderot, the Son. My reafons are, that, I think, there are 
villians enough‘in the world, and thar there is no need to detain 
fuch as are about to leave it. ; 

« Dod. My bufinefs is to cure, not to judge him, Iwill cure 
him, becaufe that is my trade; the magiftrates may afterwards 
have him hanged, fince that is theirs, 

‘ Diderot, the Son. Bat, Door, there is a calling common to 
every good Citizen, to you as well as me, and chat 1 is, to exer 
ourfelves to’ the atmoll ia the fervice of the public. Now I can 
never conceive what good can be done to the public, by preferv- 
ing the live of a criminal, from whom the laws would have freed 
us in a fhort time. 7 


‘ Do. But, pray, whois to pronounce him acriminal? Am] ? 
¢ Diderot, the Son. No 3 ‘but bis a€trons. 
€ 


Dog. And who is to judge of the nature of his aGtions? Am [ 2 
© Diderot, the Soi. No, Door, but permit me to alter the 


éafle a little: let us fappofe a criminal, whofe crimes are notori- 


Siisy to be taken ill; you are called: you goin a hurry ; the 


_curtains are undrdwn, and you difcover a Cartouche, or Nivet. 
“Would you cure either of them? 


‘ Dr. Biffer, after hefitating a moment, anfwered refolutely, 
that he would ; he would forget the name of his patient, and on- 


dy concern himfetf about his difeafe, it being that alone upon 
“which he had any righe to decide’; for, if he were to go one ilep 


farther, there was no knowing where to fiop. If it were necef= 
fary that ay examination info the conduct an ad morals of a patient 
frould prperes a phyfician’ s prefcription, men’s lives would fon 


‘ beconie jhe victims of ignorance, paffion, and prejudice. What 


you apply to Nivet, 2 Molinit would apply toa Janfenif, anda 

Papifttoa Protettant. If you keep me from Cartouche’s bed, a 

fanatic will crive me from that of an Atheift. It gives us trou- 

ble enoug ch to fix the dofe of our medicine without fubmitting 
>3 

to the drudgery of determining whether the meafure of our pati- 

eat’s fins allows us $o employ our remedics or not.’ 


“The 
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The converfation is purfued fomewhat farther, but we have 
room forno more. Perhaps every confcientious medical man 
will agree with the Doctor; yet itis one of thofe cafes which 
the confcience will decide, without being always able to an- 
{wer the reafons. Is this 2 proof of the exiftence of a moral 
fenfe ? we think not: it is a decifion from. the feelings; a 
proof of a benevolent heart, which hurries to do.good, with- 
out examining or caring whether reafon will fupport the pro- 
pricty of the conduct. 


The Set of Horfes is a more regular comedy, full of inci- 
dent, and highly pleafant. The Baronefs is a lady, whofe 
tafte is refined, at leaft in her own opinion, ‘and it leads her 
into the moft extravagant abfurdities. She intends to marry 
her daughter to Count de Rheitbahn, but the young lady pre- 
fers Major Reinberg, a man of little family and no fortune. 
The Major has ane the father’s heart by a prefent of a 
brace of "Lictllént Tfungarian greyhounds, and at laft engages 
his rival, Count de Rheitbahn, to wave his pretenfions to the 

Jady by a prefent of a fet of ‘Tranfylvanian horfes. A Count 
Louis de Narcifle, a delicate petit maitre from Paris, while 
Paris contained humanized beings, the friend of Rheitbahn, 
add greatly to the humour of the piece.—We fhall add one 
fcene from this play alfo. 


‘ Navrcife. At laf, thank heaven! we have got through that 
execrable dinner.—1 would rather have added 500 louis more to 
my debts than have come to this barbarous houtfe. 

« Captain. Things are not quite comme il faut, to be fure; but 
fach as they were, they were given with welcome. 

‘ Narcffe. That w elcome is the very Devil—But what’s wel- 
come without any thing to eat?) The difhes were fo abominably 
drefled, that, if my appetite had not been fpoiled by the very 
fight of them, I fhould be hungrier now than when I fat down to 
table. ‘Then the fink of that vile frankincenfe, the braying of 
that mufic, and the trampling of thofe favages of fervants, 
bouncing about with their red locks and blouzy faces, like fire- 
works in a rejoicing day—fplafhing foup, overturning plates, 
and tumbling over one ancther. ‘The miferable jokes of that 
vulgar Baron, and the aha me apologies of his ridiculous wife— 


altogether made up fuch a fcene as my nerves were perfeétly un- 


equal to. One muft be a Coffack, ‘and have ftarv’d through a 
campaign, to relifh fuch a dinner. 

‘ Captain. You are too delicate in thofe matters, Count; much 
too delicate indeed, 

‘ Narciff. So the people of this country always tell us who 
come from the devices de Paris. But you Edelfee; who have been 
aa France, have you patience to dine here fometimes ? 


L Z2 . Captain. 
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© Captain. Very often, and I know no houfe where I am hap- 
pier. 

© Narcifz. Oh! pour cela, you may have reafon. You foldiers 
muft always be in love; and the Major and you come here, f 
fuppofe, pour badiner an peu with the Baronefs and her danghter. 

Captaia. Who, 1? with the Baronefs? 

* Narcife. Why, to fay truth, that would require nerves too ; 
but the girl, though fhockingly aukward, is tolerably handfome ; 
and the Major’s attentions to her were too marked to be miftaken. 

Captain. ‘Vhat may very well be ;—but the Major is a little 
too late. 

Narcif. Not at all, rather a little too early. My own cou- 
fin Reitbahn is likely to play an enviabie part here. 

Capiain. Way, to fay truth, ’tis an odd match for a man 
of his fortune; but there is no time for his withdrawing now. 

©‘ Narcife. | have fome regard for him as my relation, and 
would fave him from this match if Icould. I’with I had known 
alittle fooner the carte du poys here. This brute of a Baron, 
who has the affurance to call me plain Narciffe with an air of fa- 
miliarity, and {putters at Paris with his mouth full of greafy four. 
—But for this time there isno help. J/ faut hurler avec les loups. 
I hope we thall meet in town, and if he {peaks to me there, I 
‘fhall know how to treat him.’ 


Thefe three dramas, in very different ftyles, may be in- 
tended as a fpecimen of a larger col] ection. We trutt that 
they are fo; and we fhall with ‘pleafure receive the rude fter- 
ling ore, from a nation whofe conceptions are bold and ori- 
ginal, though not polifhed with the niceft fkill, or always 
prefented in the moit beautiful forms. 








—_— 
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RT. TX. On the Converfion of the Subftance of a Bird 
into ahard fatty matter. Ina Le tter 7 Thomas Sneyd, 

Efo; to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P.R.S his bird was found 

ma pond, and had probably been eh bir in the mud; but 

the time in which the change was produced is not knows. 

Like the bodies raifed oat the Ccoemetrie des Innocens, it 

was converted into a fatty matter, refembling oe rmaceti. 

Art. X. An Account of the remarkable Effects of a Ship- 
wreck on the Mariners;- with Experiments and Obfervations 
on the Influence of Immerfion in frefh and fale Water, ha 
and cold, on the Pos rer of ti ee Body. By Jame: 
Currie, of ROR | Ni. D. Fel ellow r of the Roya L.Cdlle ege af 
Phyticians at Ediuberch, enipiaiiated by ‘Lhomas Perci- 
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val, M. D. F. R. S.—A circumftance, apparently fingular 
gave occafion to the experiments before us. An American 
fhip was caft away, and the greateft part of the crew ftuck to 
the wreck till they were taken of by boats, about 23 hours 
after the accident happened. In this interval three, the 
{trongeft and moft healthy of the crew, died, the mafter, 
paflenger, who had been matter of another fhip, and the 
cook. The latter was low-ipirited, and defponded from the 
beginning 4 the two former had fecured places on the wreck 
beyond the reach of the water. The night was cold, with 
rain and flect, and they feem to have fuffered from theis pre- 
eminence, for the man leaft affeCted was almioft wholly im- 
merfed in fea-water. Sea-water is not only w armer, but the 
circulation is better preferved in bodies immerfed in it, than 
in thofe covered with frefh water: the alternations of wet 
and dry, with the cold, prod luced by, evaporation, muit alio 
have had a AA POSS effect. Dr. Currie, whofe curiofity 
‘was excited by thefe events, tried a feries of experiments, to 
afcertain the effects of immertion in falt water. ‘There is one 
circumitance, in experiments of this kind, of which Dr. 
Currie is aa aware. If a thermometer, for inilance, is 
brought by artificial heat to the temperature of the body, in 
putting it into the mouth, it will fall 2 or 3 degrees. The 
finking of the mercury, confequently, in the fo Howi: ng €x= 
periments, is not uncommon, A man was immerfed in fale 
watcr of 44° and the therm: ometer, which had been brought 
te 100° funk rapidly on being pat into his mouth, till it ftood 
at $7°: after 12 minutes it role to 93° » five degrees below his 
former heat. In this experiment, Dr. Currie fuppofes that 
the generating procefs of heat was going on more rapidly 
than ufual; but without foundation. ‘Lhe mercury funk, as 
it ufually db oes, and was 12” in rifing to a heat 5° below the 
natural heat: the confequence then was, that, in reality, the 
heat was decreafing the whole time. After taking the man 
ont of the water, and expofing him to the air, the mercury 
fiill funk lowers; nor is this extraordinary, but on the teppins 
fiiion that the power of generating heat had not only been 
increafed, but had continued in the fame increafing ftate. 
We may add an ufeful fact from our author; that the bett 
method of counteracting cold, is to apply a bladder with hog 

ater to the fcrobiculus “cordis, 

“The two fubicquent experiments are equally fallacious, 
and that with the warm water is alfo doubtful; for, in any 
fituation, the mercury wali fall a little when the chicundaie ter 


= 0 


is put into the mouth. Vhe fact we have often experienced, 
though the reafon we have not difcovered. A coldnefs of 
L. 3 the 
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the ftomach was attended with a rapid fall of the mercury 3, 
but the coldnefs at the circle, where the air and water meet, 
is not uncommen either in the warm or cold bath. V*"e can- 
not follow our author in his, conclufions, while his facts are 
not eftablifhed. Conftant immerfion in falt water is undoubt- 
edly fafer than in frefh water, or than alternations of wet and 
dry in any fluid. 

Art. XI, A Meteorological Journal, principally relating to 
atmofpherical Ele€tricity; kept at Knight{fbridge, from the 
a3 of May, 1790, to the 8th of May, '791. By Mr. John 

ead; communicated by Richard Henry Alexander Bennet, 
Efq; F. R. S.—We have formerly commended our author’s 
plan, and hear, with regret that he means to leave obferva~ 
tions of this kind. Thofe before us, it is impotlible to abridge, 
but part of the conclufion we may tranfcribe. 3 


‘ It appears, by comparing the monthly account of this year 
with that of the preceding, that tiere hes been a confiderable 
aiiproportion in the eleétrical pofitive ftate of the atmofphere, but 
now does. For when it is confidered, thatin the preceding year 
there were 73 days in which weak figns only of the electric fuid 
were obferved, that feven days were deftitute of electric figns; 
and that that kind of weather in which very weak figns of atmof- 
pherical electricity could be obtained, is now found, by 2 mcre 
fenfibie electrometer than was at that time ufed, to be always po- 
fitively electrified, it will, J prefume, diminifh the apparent dif- 
proportion. And as for the remaining difference, I alfo attribute 
a good deal of it to the accuracy of my prefent mede of obtaining 
atmofpherical ele€tricity, with a more complete apparatus ; by 
which I have been able to collec the elegtric fluid, in fufiicient 
quantity to afcertain the kind which predominates in the atmo- 
fphere, even in its weakeft ftate. I have therefore, found it an 
eafy matter to fix the kind of ele&iricity that the aqueous vapours 
in the air were charged with in each day throughout the vear. 

‘ From repeated obfervations and long experience, I aim per- 
feétly fatisfied that the aqueous vapours, fulpended in the a'r, are 
conftantly electrified ; requiring only the acid of a proper col- 
leGtor, to render the effects of their elediricity at all times fenfi- 
ble. And for this reafon, there may be jalily faid to be, an 
ele&trical atmofphere within our aérial atmofphere. 

« During a courfe of modeste weather, the ele&ricity of the 
atmofphere is invariably pofitive; and exhibits a flux and re-flux, 
which generally caufes it to increafe and decreafe twice in every 
twenty four hours, The moments of its greatelt force are about 
two or three hours after the rifing, and fome time before aid after 
the fetting, of the fun; thofe when it is weake't, are from mid - 
*~ ee dy 
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dav to about four o’clock. ‘The periodical eleQricity of the at~ 
mofphere feems to be manifeftly influenced by Aeat and cold.- 
Fience it plainly appears, why we always find warm fmall rain te 
be but weakly electrified; when cold rain, which falls in large 
Be is the molt intenfely electrified of any.’ 


e have chofen to felect thefe facts, in our auther’s own 
w ots, that we may, at fome future time, connect them with 
others, which will lead to important conclufions. At prefent, 
the whole would extend too far. 
Art. . XI, Further Obfervations on the Procefs for convert- 
ang caft, into malleable Iron. Ina Letter from Thomas Bed- 
does, M.D. to Sir Jofeph Bank: sy Bart. P. R.S.—This fecond 
article elucidates fome parts of the former, and adds to our 
knowledge. The chief objects of thefe new experiments were 
to afcertain, whether any elaftic fluids were generated in the 
procefs, as weil as to examine their nature and variation. In- 
Sata, fixed, and h 7% aa airs were, at different periods, ex- 
tricated; inflammableairataverylow degree of heat. Uheaction 
ofa enjofoher IC air, Our alee thi inks, 4 is injurious 5 for, though 
it burns the charcoal, the moit dificult of thofe heterogeneous 
bodies to be feparated, it converts much iron into linery cin- 
der. The following remarks we thall tranfcribe. 


‘ It is impoffible to afcertain the principles of any art, without 
ammediaiely improving the practice, or opening a proipedt of fu- 
ture improvement. ‘The preced ng obfervations may ferve to di- 

& attempts to render the met: illuroy of iren lefs dificult, labce 
rious, andexpvnfive. For, ¢. If a quantity of oxveéne, nearly 
fuflicient to burn the charcoal, could be chyimically conibined wich 
the cait iron, the operation would confume lefs fuel, and would 
not require fo long atime. Jt may be worth while to confider if 
the ores of iron, containing manganefe, owe any part of their 
walue to this circumftance. 2. If it could be contrived to apply 


a fafiicient heat to large e quantities of iron in clofe veff-ls, and at 
the fame time, to a¢1 rate them fu heieutly, the lofs in converfion 
would net, perhans, exceed ten in an hundred. 2. The ime 


+* 
ow 
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portant object of converting Biiitih iron inte t 


teel, may potlibly 
be attained by flowing up re Aeclions fureeiied hy 


y the & Prep’ ng 
experiments. When the oxygéae has been feparated in the fort 
ot carbonic acid, there wii! remain Rohep ony and iron, the 
conftituent parts of fteel, Perhaps the’materia!s, at 2 certain pe- 
yiod of the procefs, may be fo nearly approaching to fteel as to 
be eafily convertible. The mats will contain alfo a quantity of 
fulphur, on which, perhaps, the difficulty of making good feel 
from our iron depengi: Bur uiis difficulty, Iam perfuaded, will 
mot be infuperable.’ 
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Art. XIII. Continuation of a Paper on the Produ@tion of 
Light and Heat from different Bodies. By Mr. ‘Thomas. 
Wedgwood | communicated by Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P- 
R.S.— Experiments of this kind, if begun and purfued 
with a proper plan, may be highly ufeful: thofe before us are 
too mifcellaneous, and the explanations very frequently erro- 
neous. A blackened filyer cylinder begins to fhine, in two- 
thirds of the time a polifhed one requires in the fame heat; 
but, after being removed from the crucible, it continued to 
fhine only two-thirds of the time that the other emitted 
hight. ‘The experiment does not fucceed with blackened 
earthen-ware; and there is reafon to conclude, that the black- 
ened cylinder i is really hotter; but it ought to be repeated with 
more care and farther precautions. In another experiment, 
air, heated to a degree iufficient to raife gold to a red heat, 
was itfelf not luminous; but even here, it does not appear, 
whether one or fucceflive blafts of air were required for this 
purpofe. It feems, that fucceflive blafts were requifite ; and, 
when we confider alfo the different capacities of bodies for 
heat, we can eafily fuppofe, that the red hot gold was hotter 
than any given blaft of air, even without attending to the 
decompofition of the air. Gold, filver, copper, and iron 
blackened over, and expofed to equal heat, became luminous 
in the fame order; but iron retained the bright colour longett. 

Art. XIV. A Narrative of the Earthquake felt in Lincoln- 
fhire, and the neighbouring counties, on the 25th of February, 
1792. In a Letter from Edmund Turner, Efq; F. R.S. to 
Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P. R. S.—Thefe accounts contain no 
very new orremarkable facts. ‘The earthquake feems to have 
proceeded i in the fame tracts as thofe of 1703 and 1750, con- 
firming Mr. Mechel’s opinion that the fame places are fubjec 
to the return of earthquakes at different intervals, coming 
from one and the fame point of the compafs. ‘This pro- 
ceeded from weft to eaft from Derbyfhire, through Lincoln, 
and a part of Cambridgethire. 

Art. XV. Experiments made with the View of decom- 
pounding fixed Air, or carbonic Acid. By George Pearfon, 
M. D. F. R. $S.—Dr. Pearfon’s experiments are always intereft- 
ing, and feldom fail of adding to our knowledge of important 
facts. "The experiments of Mr. ‘Tennant, w ho analyzed the. 
carbonic acid, and, by taking away the refpirable air, re- -pro- 
duced chasenals aftonifhed the chemical world. In relatin 
them, we {ulpended our judgment ; for, though M. Lav oifier 
had fhewn, that charcoal with refpirable air, might be almoft 
wholly converted into fixed air, yet many doubts of the real 
tource of that ixed air Lad arifen, and various caufes of the 
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black matter, found by the analyfis of Mr. Tennant, might be 
luggefted. Charcoal and phoiphoric acid were produced by 
applying phofphorus to red hot marble; the phofphorus, he 
fuppofed, attracted the refpirable part of the fixed air in the 
marble, and became an acid, which combined with the earth, 
leaving the charcoal in its ufual ftate. The fuppofed affinities, 
however, by which this change was effected, had not been 
eftablifhed; nor was the quantity of fixed air that difappeared, 
examined witha view of afcertaining how far it agreed with 
that of the charcoal difcovered, Dr. Pearfon, with equal 
ability, accuracy, and induftry, hai fupplied the deficient fteps, 
and, we think, beyond a doubt, eftablifhed the analyfis of the 
carbotiic acid. Dr. Pearfon firtt fucceeded with mild foffil al- 
kali, joined to phofphorus ; afterwards with the mild ve- 
getable alkali, and different earths in the fame ftate. 

One paflage, in this article, deferves to be particularly no- 
ticed. It is a difcovery of a new fulminating powder. Two 
hundred and forty grains of de-arated calcareous earth with 60 
gtains of phofph orus, by means of heat. On breaking the 
tube, 30 grains of blackifh and white powder were found at 
the bottom: above that, tothe extent of 4 or § inches, wasa 
rofe-coloured powder, which, by the contact of the air, be- 
came of a reddifh brown. Abpve his was the quick-lime, 
fcarcely altered, but with an alliaceous {meil, like the ‘reft of 
the powder. The reddifh powder exploded on the tongue ; 
and a few grains, thrown into cold water, did not diffolve or 
turn black, but, in a few minutes, bite a" air-bubbles, which 
rofe to the furface, and then burft andes tploded, gent a 
white circular cloud, which in afcending expanded gradually, 
till it burft in the air—It then left a fediment which was 
phofphoric felenite and lime. In hot water, ite splodes more 
rapidly: the air, mentioned, is photphoric, and, .in this 
way, phofphoric air 1s ibtataed more eafly than in any other 
method. The powder is a combination of _Phofphorus and 
lime, and may be ftyled fulminating hepar of phofphorus. 

Art. XVI. Obfervations on the Atmolpheres of Venus and 
the Moon, their reipective Denfities, perpendicular Heights, 
and the ‘Twilight occafioned by them. By Jola leiden 
Schroeter, Efg; of Lilienthal, in the Dutchy of Bremen. 
"Tranflated from the German, —It is not hitherto confidered 
as certain, whether Venus is furrounded by any atmofphere : 
the beft obfervers fuppofe that there is nongs and, though-M,. 
Schroeter’s obfervations do not efablith its roy tts indifpu- 
tably, yet they render it highly probabie.. ‘The firft reafon. that 
rath him to’think that Venus was not withoutthis furround- 
ing medium, was the ftriking diminution of light noticed on the 
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planet in its various phafes, from its exterior limb towards the 
inner edge of its illuminated furface. It was confirmed by 
the following obfervation. 


On the gth of March, 17g0, immediately after fun-fet, and 
till Gh. 45’, 1 faw Venus with a feven-feet refeGor, magnifying 
74:95, and 161 times, very diftincliy, and uncommonly f{plendid, 
The fouthern cufp did not appear precifely of its ufsal circular 
form, but rather as is reprefented, inflected in the fhape of a 
hook beyond the luminous femi-circle into the dark hemifphere 
of the planet. This, however, after my former obfervations, 
was not new to me: bot a far more ftriking pheno menon, which 
Thad never feen before, excited my admiration, and particular 
attention. The northern cufp was terminated in the fame narrow 
tapering manner as the fouthern, but did not extend in its bright 
luminous ftate into the dark hemifphere. From its point, how- 
ever, the light of which, though gradually fading, was yet of 
fufiicient brightnefs, a ftreak of glimmering bluifh light proceeded 
into the dark hemifphere, which, though intermittent as to in- 
tenfity, was yet permanent as to duration, and although very 
faint, could yet be plainly feen with both the above-mentioucd 
magnifyinglpowers. Like the luminous line then feen on Saturn, 
its light feemed to twinkle in various detached points, and ap. 
peared throughout not only very faint, when compared with the 
light at the point of the cufp, but alfo of a very peculiar kind of 
jaintnefs, verging towards a pale greyith hue, 

The limb of the planet at this fmall part of its dark moiety, 
appeared with as faint a light, and compared with the extremity 
ef the fouthern cath as pale as the dark limb of the moon three 
days before and after the new moon, when itis fainily illuminated 
by the refle@ed rays from the earth: and it appcared to me, that 
toward the father extremity, where it was aCiually inflected, ac- 
cording to the circular limb of the dark hemilphere, its light va- 
nifhed into a pale bluifh tint, in the fame manner as the more 
vivid light of the luminous hemifphere dwindles away towards 
the terminating border, and the extremeties of the cufps,’ 


Our author afterwards afcertained, very diftinGly, that 

fouthern cufp projected fomewhat into the dark hemifohe 

arid that the very narrow ftreak of bluith light from the nor 
ern one, though faint, Yet peramanent, extended feveral denréee 
into the dark hemi ifphere of the planet, It feems to be thus 

ettablifhed, that the qluminated limb of Venus exceeds 
femi-circle: but it is fill doubtful, whether this proceeds from 
the refraétion of an atmofphere, though it probably does fo. 
‘Fhere are certainly many arguments againit its being heht 
reflected from -mountains, and our author has much reafon f for 
{uppofing it to be a twilight. ‘Lhe extent of this twilight is 
computed 
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computed at 72, parts of the diameter of the planet. The: 
twilight of Venus is probably nearly equa! in extent, therefore, 
to that on our globe, and confequently the denfer part of its 
atmofphere capable of refracting the light cannot be much 
lower. It is eitimated in this paper at 2526 toifes in height : 
it feems greatly to exceed the higheft mountains, which our 
author calculates to be nearly 6 times as high as the higheft 
point of the Andes. ‘This calculation is, however, on very 
doubtful principles. Some obfervations on the atmofphere of 
the moon are added, for M. Schroeter has fhown that very 
probably, an atmofphere furrounds our fatellite. He efta- 
blithes this fact by appearances fimilar to thofe caphaned io. 
fully in his obfervations on Venus. But the atmofphere is 
lower, and its refracting denfity feems not to exceed 226 
toifes: the twilight is notwith ftanding more luminous than 
the light reflected from the earth on the dark ree cf the 
moon. The height of the lunar atmofphere it muft be obvious, 
is uncertain; for it can only mE afcertained to that degree of 
deniity which refraéts more light than the moon receives 
from this planet. Yetthe calculation receives fome fupport 
from: this circumftance, that an atmofphere producing a twi- 
light of the extent mentioned, will v ‘ell admit of our explain- 
ing why different planets do not appear double, when im- 
merging behind the moon, or fuffer any apparent change in 
their brightnets. Our at uthor’s calculations and particular 
conclufions we muf{t omit. 

Art. XVI. Abftract of 2 Resifler of the Pavomet we Ther- 
mometer, and Rain, at Lyn don, in Rutland. Thomas 
Barker, Efg; with the Rain in Surry and Hamp Pel for the 
Year 1791. Communicated by Thomas White, Ifa; ¥. R.S. 
—We do not approve of abftracts of regiiters, for we cannot 
in them detect accidental errors. The out-coor thermometer 
feemed to be from 83° to 16 '—though fomething perhaps 
fhould be deducted from the former, and added to the latter 
number. “lhe mean heat of April was 503. ‘The barometer 
vibrated from 30.11 to 27.92. the rain at Lyndon was 
24.7225 at South Lambeth 20.46, and at Selbourn, in Hamp- 
fhire, 44.933 at t FySeld 24.054 inches. ‘Lhe weather was 
unufually variable ; but, 1n no other reipect, | f ingular. Iris 
Surpriiing Mr. Barker fhould not know that miixing ewes is ‘a 
common practice in Scotland at prefent, as it was once in 
England. We know not why the cuttom is obiclete. 

Art. XVI. Ob: ferve ape _on the remar kable Failure of 


Yorkthire. In two “andes irom v the Kiev. a Sea Abbs, to 
rext 


Dr. Blagden, Sec. R. 5.—TPhe faci is, that haddocks have 


failed 
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failed for 2 or 3 years paft on the eaftern coafts, on account 
probably of vaft fhoals having been killed by lightning. ‘The 
account is improperly extended, with the ftrange and abfurd 
reafons of this deficiency given by different inhabitants of the 
coafts, and the too circumftantial narratives of the captains 
who faw the loads of dead fifh in the fea. 

Art. XIX. On the Caufe of the additional Weight which 
Metals acquire by oe calcined. Ina Letter from George 
Fordyce, M. D. I’. R. S. to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P. R. 5 
—Dr.Fordyce, by a pin circumitantially related experiment, 
fhews that the increafe of weight 1 inthe calces of metals, in 
confequence of their folution in an acid, is derived from the 
water, probably from its decompofirion. 

Art. XX. On the civil Year of the Hindoos, and its Divi- 
fons; with an Account of three Hindoo Almanacks belonz- 
ing to Charles Wilkins, Efq. By Henry Cavendifh, Efq.— 
This very ingenious paper Is totally incapable of abrid; gment. 

Art. XXI. On Evaporation. By John Andrew de Luc, Etq3 
F. R. 5.—Few poffefs the art of extending philofophy fo far 
by repetition, vaglie, circuitous accounts, and trifling diftinc- 
tions,as M. de Luc. It is diflicult to feize a new idea i in this 
paper, except the leading one, which we believe to be erro- 
neous, that the formation of fteam, and the production of an 
expantile invifible vapour, by evaporation, are cna of the 
fame kind. ‘They are efientially diiterent in many refpects, 
and, in no one more, than that the latter is not decompote d 
by compreflion or by a difference in temperature. I'he 
changes inthe ftate of air producing rain, are feldom owing 
to changes in temperature; and the little moifture pro- 
duced by this caufe, is only the fuperabundance of water 
diffolved by the affilance of heat. ‘Though we are 
ignorant of their mode of action, yet the electrical fluid and 
light are confiderable agents in ev AROFaniOn ; and, with their 
alfiftance, water forms a gas, unchangeable has. by the ab- 
ftraction of one of the ingredients. The. new experiments 
are neither planned nor conducted in a manner to add to our 
knowledge. They fhow only, that the thermometer falls, 
when the receiver is exhaufted ; that, in cooling, the evapo- 
rated water is depofited, and on again being warmed, the va- 
pour is again diflolved ; ; all this was well known. ‘The con- 
elufion drawn is equally trite; viz. that the product of evapora- 
tion is an expanfile fluid, which, either alone or mixed with ais, 
affects the manometer by preffure, and the hygrometer by 
moifture,without any difference of the prefence or abfence of air. 
‘The evaporation, invacuo, was known above 20 years fince, and 
the influence of the expanfile vapour on the manometer was dir 
certained long ago by “dilieoent authors; its effect on the hy- 
grometer may be ca fily fuppofed. 

Art 
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Art. XXII. Supplementary Report on the beft Method of 
proportioning the Excife upon Spirituous liquors. By Charles 
Blagden, M. D. S. R.S.—In this report, Dr. Blagden ex- 
plains and defends his former labours, in oppofition to the cri- 
ticifms of Mr. Ramfden. We think he has defended himfelf 
with fuccefs: the additional refearches fhow equal ability, 
accuracy, and indu(try in himfelf and his affociates.—The Ap- 
pendix contains fome experiments on two inftruments, de- 
{cribed by Ramfden, for meafuring the expanfion of fluids. 

The volume concludes with the ufual liit of of donations 
and donors. 





An Effay on Generation, by F. F. Blumenbach, M. D. Profeffor 
of Phyfic in the Univerfity of Gottingen. ‘Tranflated from the 
German. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 1792. 


HIS intricate and complicated fubje& is not nearer a com- 
plete folution, after many centuries of enquiry, than at 
the firft moment that phyfiologifts employed themfelves in 
the inveftigation. Yet we have made fome advances, which 
another age may overthrow; while Dr. Blumenbach, who re- 
vives only the plaftic power, and the moule interieure, will 
{carcely fee his fyftem of a longer date than that of Bonnet. 
Our author, whofe work was publifhed fome years fince 
in the German language, gives an entertaining account of the 
different fyftems of generation, and confutes each pleafantly 
and fatisfactorily. ‘The fyftem of Bonnet requires more trouble. 
It fhocks the mind by its apparent abfurdity; for it is fome 
time before even reflection will fhow that fize is only relative 
to the organs of the obferver. Is it not poflible that the fmall- 
eft atom difcernible by a microfeope may be a mountain, which 
lefler animals may contemplate with aftonifhment? But this, 
it will be faid, is common-place reflection. We fhall obferve 
then that the fmalleft bodies, which the niceft art can bring 
within our view, are organifed with the fame regularity as 
the largeit. “This was defigned, not for our entertainment, 
but for the animal’s ufe to whom it is allotted; nor is there 
any reafon to fuppofe that we have reached even the ultimate 
arrangement. If then we go lower, we may fuppofe inferior 
animals equally obje&s of curiofity; and, till we can fay of 
what fize the ultimate particle muit be, can we fay that any 
degree of diminution is abiurd? Our author combats Bon- 
net’s fyftem with much pleatantry; but his principal argu- 
ments are derived from the appearance of new or additional 
parts, from the probability that the blood-veifels of the em- 
bryo may have inofculated with thofe of the yolk in Haller’s 
experiment, from what is obferved in the reprodu@tion of the 
different 
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different parts in a polypus, and from hybrid produ€tions. We 
Cannot engage to aniwer Dr. Blumociiaele 8 objections. Hy- 
brid productions are obftacles which no’T, ‘tem has hitherto 
fatisfaGtorily explained, and the objection to Haller’s experi- 
ment may be eafily refuted, when applied to the human {pe- 
cies. ‘I’he reproduction of parts, in an animal fo fimple as 
the polypus, calculated from its {tructure to fupply accidental 
defe€ts, can never be applied to the production of a fyitem fo 
complicated as ours. — "M. Blumenbach’ s abitract of his own 
fyftem we fhall tranicribe : 


¢ That there is no fuch thing in nature, as pre-exifling organ- 
ized germs; but that the unorganized matter of generation, after 
being duly:prepared, and having arrived at its place of deftina-~ 
tion, tales.on a particular action, or nifus, which nifus conti- 
nues to act through the whole life of the animal, and that by it 
the firft form of the animal or plant is not only determined, 
but afterwards preferved, and when deranged is again reftored. 
A nifus, ‘which feems therefore to depend on the powers of life; 
but which is as diftinét from the other qualities of living bodies 
(fenfibility, irritability, and contradtibility,) as from the com- 
mon properties of dead matter: that it is the chief principle of 
generation, growth, nutrition, and reprodudtion, and that to dif. 
tinguifh it from all others, it may be denominated the formative 
nifus (bildungftrieb or nifus formativus).’ 


In this account, life gives unorganifed matter the power of 
affuming form, fhape, and functions, with furprifing regular 
ity; and life, we fuppofe, is conveyed. in the act of genera- 
tion. This fyftem differs little from the mouleé interieure of 
Buffon, and wants every kind of fupport from fact or argu- 
ment. Neither are our author’s proofs, from the growth of 
the conferva, and the generation of polypus, at all applicable. 
Life, to anfwer our author’s purpole, muit be an intelligent 
agent, and act from an end; and it will appear a little furprif- 
ing, that, having formed the body with care, her conduct in 
preferving it fhould be in every inftance the neceflary effects 
of peculiar ftimuli; that fhe fhould be often erroneous in her 
efforts, and deltructive in her exertions. In fhort, this nifus 
formativus is a creature of the imagination, without the leaft 
fupport. If it were proper, we could have fhown, that the 
objections to Bonnet, though fome of them infurmountable, 
are by no means hicks as to invalidate his fyftem; and that this 
new agent is an imaginary one, whofe powers and operations, 
though wholly gratuitous, are unequal to, and inconfiftent 
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Me: Cartwright, continuing to be actuated with unabating 
4 ardour in the projecution of his refearches, purchafed:a 
brig of eighty tons, in which he embarked, in the firft week 
of May, 1773, on his fecond voyage to the coaft of Labrador. 
. He was again accompanied by Mrs. Selby 5 with the Indians, 
a furgeon, whom he had engaged to ferve in the capacity like- 
wife of aclerk, his wife, a maid-fervant, a cooper, and two 
‘apprentice boys. ‘The command of the vefiel he gave to Mr. 
George Monday, late mafter of the Mary, in which our au- 
thor had returned from Labrador; and he took with him a 
brace of greyhounds, a terrier, ‘and fome tame rabbits. 

The out-iet of the voyage, we are forry to find, proved in- 
aufpicious; for, on the eleventh of May, Caubvick, a female 
Indian, was feized with a ficknefs. Mr. Cartwright’s own 
furgeon was utterly ignorant of her complaint, but by one of 
the profeffion at J.ymington, her malady was declared to be 
the {mall-pox: § which, fays our author, had nearly the fame 
effets on me, as if he had pronounced my fentence of death.’ 
On the twenty-fecond, Caubvick appeared to be out of danger; 
but at the fame time Ickongogue, another Indian, began to 
complain; as did hkewife looklavinia on the twenty-eighth. 
At two-oclock in the morning of the twenty-ninth they weighed 
again, and proceeded down the channel with a fair wind; but 
-at ten o’clock, fo horrible°a {tench pervaded the whole veffel, 
all the Indians being nowiuil, that three of the fhip’s crew were 
feized witha fever, and there feemed reafon to expe, that ail 
on board would {oon be attacked with a peftilential diforder. 
Mr. Cartwright therefore ordered captain Monday to carry the 
-veffel into Plymouth, though he forefaw that fuch a meafure 
would prove an immenfe lofs to him, by the ruin of his 
voyage, and they came to anchor at Catwater the next after- 
noon. Mr. Cartwright went immediately on fhore, and made 
a perfonal application to earl Cornwallis, admiral Spry, and the 
mayor of Plymouth, for a houfe to put the Indians in, but 
could not fucceed. 

On the morning of the thirty-firft, Ickeuna died ; Caubyicl: 
had a violent fever on her, and the reft were extremely ill. In 
the evening, Mr. Cartwright bargained for a houfe at Ston- 
houfe, for two guineas and a half per week. At four o’clock 
next morning they weighed, and removed the veffel to Stone- 
houfe Pool, where the Indians were immediately put‘on thore, 
and Ickcongoque died that night. ght 

On the fecond of June, our author engaged Dr. Fart, phy- 
fician to the naval hofpital, and ‘dx. Mounier, an apothecary 
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at Plymouth, to attend the Indians; and, by the doCtor’s di- 
rections, he removed the two men into feparate tents, which 
he had pitched in an adjoining clofe. Next morning he fet off 
for London, where he waited on the earl of Dartmouth, his 
majeity’s principal fecretary of ftate for America, and ac- 
quainted his lordfhip with what had happened. 

On the tenth, Mr. Cartwright fet off on his return to Ply- 
mouth ; and having arrived at Stonehoufe, was informed, that 
both the men died in the night of the third of June, and that 
Caubvick had been given over, but was at length in a fair way 
of: recovery, though reduced to a fkeleton, and troubled with 
many large boils. She recovered fo very flowly, that it was 
not until the fourth of July that our author durft venture to 
rerhove her, when he once more embarked with her and all 
the reft of his family (except hismaid whom he had difcharged 
for bad behaviour) to proceed on his intended voyage. 

The humanity fhewn by Mr. Cartwright during the difaf- 
ters abovementioned, do great honour to his chara€ter, and 

rove him to have been worthy of the warmeft attachment 
from all who accompanied him on the voyage. After getting 
on board fuch provifions as he had occafion for, he hired ano- 
ther woman fervant, and on the fixteenth of July, again fet 
fail for Labrador, where, after a profperous pafiage, he landed 
on the twenty-ninth of Auguft. On the thirty-firft, the whole 
of the three fouthernmoft tribes of Efquimaux, amounting to 
about five hundred, having accidentally heard of Mr. Cart- 
wright’s return, arrived from Chateau in twenty-two Englifh 
and French boats. For an account of the fcene which enfued, 
we fhalli have recourfe to the author’s own words. 


‘ I placed myfelf upon a rock under the water fide, and Caub. 
vick fet down a few paces behind me. We waited for the landing 
of the Indians with feelings very diferent from theirs: who were 
hurrying along with tumultuous joy at the thoughts of immedi- 
ately meeting their relations and friends agai. As the fhore 
would not permit them to land out of their boats, they brought 
‘them to their anchors at a diftance off, and their men came in 
their kyacks, cach bringing two other perfons, lying flat on their 
faces; one behind and the other before, on the top of the fkin 
covering. On drawing near the fhore, and perceiving only Caub- 
vick and myfelf, their joy abated, and their countenances affumed 
a different afpe&t. Being landed, they fixed their eyes on Caub- 
vick and me, in profound, gloomy filence. At length with great 
peturbation and in faultering accents, they enquired feparately, what 
was become of the relt, and were no fooner given to underftand, 
by a filent, forrowful fhake of my head, that they were no more, 

than they inftantly fet up fuch a yell, as I had never before heard, 
' - Many 
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Many of them, but particularly the women, {natched up ftones’ 
and beat themfelves on the head and face till they became thock™ 
ing f{pectacles ; one pretty young girl (a fifter to the late two men? 
gave herfelf fo fevere a blow upon the cheek-bone, that fhe bruifed 
and cut the fleth fhockingly, and almoft beat an eye out. In fhort, 
the violent frantic expreflions of grief were fuch, as far exceeded 
my imagination ; and I coal Id not heip participating with them fo 
far as to fhed. tears. moft plentifully. They no fotner obferved 
my emotion, than, miftaking it for the apprehenfions which I was 
under for fear of their refentment, they inftantly feemed to forget 
their own feelings, to relieve thofe of mine. They preffed round 
me, clafped my hands, and faid and did all in their power to con- 
vince me, that they did not entertain any fufpicion of my condu& 
towards their departed friends. As foun as the firft violent tranf- 
ports of grief began to fubtide, I related the melancholy tale, 
and explained to them, as well as I could, the diforder by which 
they were carried off ; and pointing to Caubvick, who bore very 
ftrong, as well as resent marks of it. They often looked very 
attentively at her, but, during the whole time, they never fpoke 
one word toher, nor fhe tothem. As foon as I had brought the 
afflicting ftory to a conclafion, they affured me of their belief of 
every particular, and renewed their declarations of friendthip. 
Their ftay afterwards was but fhort; they prefently reimbarked, 
weighed their anchors; and ran acrofs the harbour to Raft Tickle, 
-where they landed and encamped : the reft of the afternoon and 
the whole of the night was {pent in horrid yellings, which were 
-confiderably augmented by the variety of echoes, produced from 
the multiplicitly of hills furrounding the harbour, till the whole 
rung again with founds that almoft petrified the blood of the brig’s 
crew, and my new fervants.’ 


Mr. Cartwright, after an abfence of a few months, returned 
to London, where he immediately began to make preparations 
for a third voyage, on which he {fet ‘fail. in April 1774, and 
arrived at his def{tination towards the end of June. 

The Journal of this voyage contains an account of the por- 
cupine, which cannot but prove extremely acceptable to the 
lovers of natural hiftory. 

From this expedition our author arrived in London about 
the end of November 1776, and on the 2gth of April the 
following year, fet fail down the channel, on -his fourth 
voyage. 

On entering Eagle River, Mr. Cartwright and his attend- 
ants obferved a w olyering going along the fouth fhore of it; 
the firfl he had ever feen alive unlefs in a trap. Proceeding a 
little farther, they faw a brace of white-bears in the river above, 
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anda biack one walking along the north fhore. Our author 
kanded on the fouth fide with hts double barrel and rifle, and 
foon perceived a very large btack bear on the other fide of the 
fiver; which afterwards took the water and fwam acrofs, but 
kanded at fonie diftance above the voyager, and went into the 
woods. 

About half a mile higher, Mr. Cartwright came te a {trong 
fhoot of water, occafioned by the river being pent in between 
betweert two high points ; whence ke had a profpedt of fevera! 
white-bears fifhing in the flrearn above. He waited for them, 
and, in 2 fhort time, a bitch with a {mall cub fwam down clofe 
to the other fhore, and landed a little below. ‘Phe bitch im- 
mediately went into the woods, but the eub fat down upon a 
Fock, when our f{portfman fent a ball through it, at the diitance 
of a handred and twenty yards at the leaft, and knocked it 
ever; but getting up again, it crawled into the woods, where 
he heard it erying nvournfully, and coneluded that it could not 
Jong furvive. yo, 

On the report of the gun, more bears foon made their appear- 
ance, and it was no fooner re-loaded than another fhe-bears, 
with a cub of eighteen months old, came {wimming clofe un- 
der Mr. Cartwright. He fhot the bitch through the head, and 
killed her. The cub perceiving this, and getting. fight 
of the huntfman, as he was ftanding clofe to the edge of the 
bank, which was near eight feet above the level of the water, 
made at him with great ferocity; but juft as the ercarure was 
about to revenge the death of his dam, our author faluted him 
with a foad of large thot in his right eye; which not only def- 
troyed that organ, but made him clofe the other eye; when 
turning round feveral times, he pawed his face, and roared 
moft hideoufly. He no fooner was able to kcep his left eye 
open, than, furious with rage and torture, he made at our au- 
thor again; but when he had reached the foot of the bank, the 
latter gave him a fecond falute with the other barre], aud 
blinded him completely. On receiving the fecond fhot, lie 
acted in the fame manner as before 3 until firiking the ground 
with his feet, he landed, and blundered into the woods, knock- 
ing his head againft every rock and tree that he met with. 

The voyager now perceived that two other bears had fut 
Janded about fixty yards above him, and were fiercely looking 
round them. As both his guns were difcharged, the ram-rod 
of his rifle broken by loading in too great haite the laft time, 
and as he had left his fhot, and ball-bag belonging to the other 
in the boat, he freely confeffes that he felt himielf in a yery 
unpleafing fituation. But as no time was to be loft, he darted 
into the woods and inftantly loaded his double barrel with pow- 
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der only ; that he might finge their whifkers at leaft, if he 
fhould be attacked ; for the rifle-balls were too large. Having 
loaded his rifle alfo with as much expedition as a broken rod 
would permit, he returned to his former poft. The bears hav- 
ing advanced a few yards, were at the edge of the woods, and 
the old one was looking fternly at Mr. Cartwright. The dan- 
ger of firing at her he knew was great, as fhe was feconded by 
a cub of eighteen months ; but he could not refift the tempta- 
tion. She prefenting a fair broadfide to him, he fortunately 
fent a ball through her heart, and fhe dropped; but getting up 
again, fhe ran fome yards into the woods, where he foon found 
her dead without her cub. | 

Mr. Cartwright now advanced higher up the river, until he 
came oppofite to a beautiful cataradt, and to the end of a {mall 
woody ifland which lies near the fouth fhore. He there fat 
down upon fome bare rocks, to contemplate the f{cene before 
him, and to obferve the behaviour of the bears. We have 
related thefe particulars, as connected with natural hiftory ; 
but the defcription of the beautiful romantic fcene, we muft 
refer to the work. 

The Journal, in the month of February 1779, contains an 
obfervation, that not a fingle track of a white bear had been 
feen for a long time paft; which induces our author to be of 
opinion, that thofe animals, during the winter, keep upon the 
outer edge of the ice, where they meet with feals. When 
they come on fhore, he prefumes it is chiefly on the outer 
iflands; yet he has fometimes known them go far into the 
country, in the winter: but how they can procure food there, 
he is unable to determine; for he imagines that they cannot 
catch any other land-animal than the porcupine, and of them 
but few. They muft likewife, ha thinks, pay feverely for a 
fcanty meal, from the pain occafioned by the quills which na- 
ture has provided for its defence. As to fith, it is his opinion, 
that they certainly can catch but few, and thofe only fmall, in 
fuch parts of rivers and brooks, as the ftrength or particular 
fets of their currents, or warm {prings, may keep open. He 
{hould have imagined, that they would refort greatly to thofe 
parts of the tickles going into Sandwich-Bay, which are open 
all winter, becaufe great numbers of winter feals (harps, and 
their young, called bedlamers) conftantly remain there; yet 
he never faw the track of one in the depth of winter. Thefe 
animals, our author obferves, are’ prodigious travellers, and 
mutt certainly be able to go a long: time without feod. When 
they can get nothing elfe, they will feed on the long ftalks of 
the {ea-weed from which kelp is made; fo will feals likewife; 
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for he has feen both of them do it. Great numbers of them, 
he believes, are deftroyed every {pring, by being carried upon 
the ice too far from land to: be able to regain it, though the 
wilffwim to a very’great diftance. He has heard of their 
being met with, on loofe pans of ice, fifty leagues from the 
land, by fhips which 1 have been coming upon the coaft. ‘I hey 
bring forth their | young about Mirch, and drop them upon the 
ice, where’ they lie for fome days before they are able to follow 
their dams, which leave them there while the y go in queft of 
prey ; and when they are firft able to travel, frequently carry 
them on their backs. ‘They mcf commonly have one at a times 
fometimes, however, they have two, and our author has heard 
of their having three. ‘Chey breed only once in two years, 
and their cubs follow them all that time; but how long they 
fuckle them, or how long they go with young, he knows not. 
When-their cubs are very fmall, it is dangerous to meet them, 
as they have then been often known to attack a man wishout 
the leat provocation ; ‘but at other times they make of. 

On the firft of Fune our author took an account of the 
ftock of provifions which were left ; and he found that, owing. 
to the fuccefs of their traps, flips, and guns, together with 
good economy, he had now enough to Taft until the end of 
September. He had been under the greateft apprehenfion ail 
winter, of falling fhort of provifions before any vetlel could 
arrive with a fupply. From the delays of waiting for, and 
failing with convoy, he did not fuppofe the arrival could be 

arlier than the middle of July ; and if they chance to be taken, 
he fhould be obliged to fend a boat to St. John’s, in Newfound~- 
Jand. He, there efore, would not fuffer a morfel of falted meat 
to be expended at fuch times as there was any thing frefh in 
the houte: and it was no fmal additional uneafinets to him, 
that his people were, three or four times, on the point of mu- 
‘tiny, becaufe he would not give them falted pork, which they 
threatened to take by force. But he prevented their doing fo, 
‘by affuring them, that he would fhoot the firft, and every 
‘man, who fhould make an attempt of the kind. 
~- Unforrunately, the’ foxes went out of feafon much fooner 
than ufual; and by the month of March they finelled fo-rank,. 
that Mr. Cartwright could not infift on their eating them. He 
then hit upon an expedient which was of fingular help to him; 
for on catchingthe firft white-fox, he fkinned it with great 
eare, and eat of it himfelf, telling his people that a white-fox 
‘was fuperior to a hare. ‘ This fet them a-longing ; and then, 
by way of am indulgence, he gave them all that was caught 
sheeiae ; but the fact was, he acknowledges, they were no 
better than thofe of other colours: they, however, fatisfied 
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the cravings of the appetite, and kept our author and his peo, 
ple from perifhing. ¢ Before they went off this’ morning, fays 
he, I had the fatisfaction to reeeive their voluntary thanks for 
not giving way to their unreafonable demands ; they being now 
convinced, that we muft all inevitably have’ perifhed if 2 
had.’ 

Our author makes many remarks on the food and difpofitiop 
of the rein-deer, for which we mutt refer to the work. He 
has often ate of various kinds of venifon, and in different 
countries; but he thinks none equal to that of the rein-deer, 
when in proper feafon. From the obfervations he has had an 
opportunity of roaking, he is entirely of opinion, that there 
are many parts of England where they would live and thrive 

weil, but he does not think they would exift in fuch parks as 

roduce nothing but fine grafs. 

In December 1779, Mr. Cartwright arrived in London from 
his fourth voyage. 

Notwithftanding the great exertions which he made in the 
profecution of trade, on the coaft ef Labrador, has affairs, i 
confequence of variaus loffes, were now in dilordgr, and, te 
extricate himfelf, if poflible, he refolved on a fifth voyage to 
that country; on which he embarked in July 1783. In th 

narrative of this voyage, we meet with many obfervations re- 
Jative tothe natural hiftory of the beaver, which had only now 
come to the knowledge of our inquifitive author, and are wor- 
thy of perufal; though the length to which this article has al- 
seady extended, will not admit of our inferting them. 

On the fifteenth of December, the fame year, Mr. Cart- 
wright failed far England, with a quantity of furs and whale~ 
bone. A dreadful hurricane, which arofe in the paflage, 
threatened the veflel with immediate deftruction, and affords 
an anecdote highly honourable te the religious fentiments of 
the author. 


‘ It is, fays he, eafier to imagine than to deferibe the anxicty 


‘of our minds, expecting every minute, from ten o’clock on the 


Saturday morning to eight on Sunday night, to difcever ragged 
rocks clofe under our lee, and foon after to be driven upon them 
in a moit violent gale of wind. We then, moft devoutly, went 
to prayers; I officiated as chaplain, and no fooner had we done, 
than, to the admiration and aftonifhment of every man on board, 
the wind became perfeclly moderate; it thifted four points in our 
favour, the fky cleared, and, miraculous to relate, the fea which 
but the moment before ran as high and as dangerous as !t could 
well do, in an inflant became as fmooth as if we had fhot under 
ese lee of Scilly at five or fix leagues diftance! We could attrj- 
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bute all thefe things, to nothing but the effe& of the immediate 
interpofition of the Divinity, who had been gracioufly pleafed 
t» hear our prayers, and grantour petitions; and I hope, J shall 
never be of acontrary way of thinking.’ 


Jn the end of April 1785, a continuance of the fame mo- 
tives induced our author to take his fixth and laft voyage to the 
coaft of Labrador ; concerning which he never fails of inter- 
efting his readers with fome new information. Funk ifland, 
we are told, is a {mall flat ifland-rock, about twenty leagues 
eaft of the ifland of Fogo, in the latitude of 50° north. In- 
numerable flocks of fea-fow], particularly penguins, breed upon 
it the whole fummer ; and fuch havoc is made among the lat- 
ter by crews who go thither for the purpofe, that unlefs a fto 


is put to the practice, the brood, we are informed, will be di-. 


minifhed toalmoft nothing. Mr. Cartwright obferves, itis avery 
extraordinary thing, yct a certain-faCt, that the Red or Wild 
Indians, of Newfoundland, fhould every year vifit thatifland; 
for it is not to be feen from the Fogo hills; they have no know- 
Jedge of the compafs, nor ever had intercourfe with any other 
people, to be informed of iis fituation. _ 

We lay before our readers the tubiequent extra&t, as cons 
taining an inftance of favage ferocity among the Indians in 


Table Bay. 


‘ When Mr. Callingham was at the Indian fettlement, they 
fhewed him a {mall ifland in the mouth of the bay, and near to 
the thore of it,on which a moft tragical fcene happened about fifty 
yearsago, A number of Efquimaux were then encamped upon 
it, when a difpute arofe between two young men, about the wife 
of one of them, with whom the other was in love, and infifted 
vpon having her from him. High words enfued; the refpective 
friends of the two men took part with them, and not being able 
to fettle the matter amicably, they at length had recourfe to their 
bows : their arrows flew {wifily until all were expended ; they then 
attacked each other with their knives, Neither age or fex were 
{pared in this civil diffention. ‘The feeble grandfire, the tender 
mother, and the infant at her preaft, fell alike undiftinguifhed vic- 
tims of frantic rage and ungoveriied fury, - Two mien only, and 
they of oppofite parties, furvived the bloody conteft: when each, 
furveying the dreadful carnage that every where furrounded him, 
and ftruck with the thought of what would become of himfelf, 
if he killed his antagonifl, agreed to defft,’ . 


Jn the beginning of December, of the laft-mentioned year, 
pur author, after a ftormy and extremely dangerous pafiage, 
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axtived fafe in England, where we hope he will long continue 
to enjoy that repofe which is fo much merited by his unwea- 
ried perfeverance in the purfuits ef honourable enterprile. 

To the Journal of his feveral voyages, Mr. Cartwright has 
fubjoined a fuccin@ account of the natural hiftory of Labra- 
dor, accompanied with judicious remarks. Of this intereft- 
ing part of the work, we can {pecify only a few pavticulars. 

The face of the whole country, at leaft all thefe parts at 
préfent known to Europeans, are very hilly, and in meft places 
mountainous. The fouth ceaft has great appearance ef ferti- 
lity from the fea; but a clofe infpe@ion ditcovers the foil to be 
poor, and the verdure to confift only of coarfe plants, well 
adapted to the nourifament of deer and goats, butdo not ap- 
pear proper fer horfes, kine, or fheep. 

All the exft oeaft, fo far as our author penetrated, and by 
what he could leavit from the Efquimaux, exhibits a moft bar- 
ren and iron-bound appearance, the mountains rife fuddenly 
out of the fea, and are compofed of a mafs of rocks, thinly 
covered in {pots with black peat earth, on which grow fome 
ftunted fpruces, empetrum nigrum, and a few other plants. 

As fome compentation for the poverty of the foil, the fea, 


. rivers, and lakes abound in fifh, fowl, and amphibious Create 


tures. No country ts better furnithed with large, convenient, and 
fafe harbours, er fepplied with better water; for rivers, brooks, 
fakes, and pends, are every where to be met with i in abundancy "I 
In treating of this fubje€t, our author obferves, that the {welled 
threats, which prevail among the inhabitants of fome of the 
Alpine countries, muft be occafioned by the mineral particles 
imbibed by the waters in their paflage down certain hills, and 
rot. by the ule of {now-water 3 as no fuch complaints are to be 
found in Labrador, where the genuine fprings are fo fearce, 
that probably nineteen parts out of tweaty of the waters in 
that country, are produced entirely by the winter fnows. 

Allalong the eait coaft, and within the many capacious bays 
which indent it, are thoufands of iflands of various fizes, on 
which innumerable multitudes of eider-ducks, and other wa- 
ter-fowl breed. Even the fmallett of thefe are not without 
their inhabitants, if the fpray of the fea does not {pread en- 
tirely over them; and the larger have generally deer, foxes, 
and hares upon thew. The fr fwim thither to avoid the 
wolves which infeft the continent; but the twe other tribes go 
gut upon the ice, on which they are afterwards left when it 
breaks up in the fpring. 

All thofe kinds of fifh which are found in the arétic feas, 
abound on this coaft; and the rivers are frequented by great 
abundance of falmon, and various. forts of {ca-trout; pike, 
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barbel, eels, river-trout ; and fome few other kinds of frefhe 
water fifh are alfo found in them. 

At the diftance of a few miles from the bay, the air becomes 
foft and warm; and the land is covered with timber, which 
reaches down almoft to high water mark, and is generally 
edged with grafs. ‘The beft timber is generally found near the 
head of the tide, and by the fides of brooks. The cow itry 
produces, we are told, only feven forts of trees which are 
worthy of that appellation. Thefe are, black, white, and 
red fpruce, larch, filverfir, birch, andafpen. ‘Vhofe next in 
fize are, willow, mountain-afh, and cherry. : 

*'The climate, as appears not only from the author’s Journa! 
but his own obfervation, is remarkably healthy. “The winter 
are long and fevere, but the cold is of a pleaiing kind; never 
caufing a perfon to fhiver, as it does in England. } 

The account of the natural hiftory of Labrador is followed 
by a Diary of Farenheit’s Thermometer, where the ob: eva 
tions are made in ditferent degrees, both of latitude and longi 
tude, and afford a fatisfactory idea of the general temperature 
of the country. 

The work concludes with a poetical epiftle, entitled Labra- : 
dor, partly defcriptive, and partly of the didaétic kind, ) 
Could our limits permit us to give an extract, it would afford 
no unfavourable {fpecimen of the native genius of a Mufe 
profefledly uncultivated, and whofe obje& confilts in the re- 
cital of truth, more than the embellifhment of fi€tion. 

On the whole, the prefent work, whether we confider it ag 
containing additions to geographical relearches and natural hif- 
tory, or the v: ariety of incidents during a long refidence on the ) 
coaft of Labrador, is entitled to warm commendation. Ir 
contains a journal! the moit extenfive that we remember to have 
feen executed by any individualin a paras, capacity, and places 
po abilities and amiable character of the journal ift, as well 

s his perfevering exertions, in a con{picuous point of view, 

To each of the velumcs is prefixed a gloffary, exclufive of 
which, and the charts, the firit is ornamented with a print of 
the intelligent author. 
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Travels thre ough Sw iffer land, Ltaly, Sictiy, the Greck Iflands, to 
Confiantinople 3 through Part “a Greece, Ragufa, and the 
Dalmatian Iftes , in a Sertes g f Letters to Pennoyre Watkins, 
Esq. from Thomas Vatkins, A. Af, In the Years 1787, 1788, 
1789. (Concluded, from p. §0.) 


PReceeding to the fecond volume of thefe Travels, we meet 

with a defcription of Meffina, and a general view of its 
hitory. Before the earthquake of 1783, the appearance of 
thig 
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this city from the water was univerfally admired for the beauty 
of the vrofpect; but it is now, we are told, a moft deplorable 
picture of defolation. At the lofty city of Taormina, fome 
miles diftant, there is neither inn nor lodging-houfe; fo that 
the travellers were reduced to make perfonal application for 
being accommodated in a monaftery of Auguftine friars, where 
they {upped on bread, goats milk and honey, and flept away 
the fatigue of the day. 

The author’s firft obje& in thofe parts was to vifit Mount 
fétna, which, aociiclibandinue the inclemency of the feafon, 
he refolutely effected, and f{tood upon the very fummit of the 
mountain. At Catania, fituated at the bottom of tna, a 
good inn is kept by a perfon named Caca Sangue. ‘This fel- 
low, fays our author, is extremely pleafant and communica~ 
tive: * Among other things, he told us that Mr. who 
has publithed ‘fuch a minute defcription of his journey to the 
crater of AXtna, was never there, but fick in Catania, when his 
party afcended, he having been their guide.’ ‘This anecdote 
we formerly heard, not without fome furprife, by a different 





‘channel. 


Mr. Watkins obferves, that there never was any country 
more fruitful than the neighbourhood of Agrigentum, which 
was formerly the granary of Carthage, and of all the northern 
fhores of Africa, except Egypt. Even in its prefent negle€ted 
{tate, it exports a confiderable quantity of corn, which produces 
the fineft flour he ever faw. 

A letter dated from Palermo prefents us with the following 
information: 


« The country between Alcamo and Palermo is the moft moun- 
tainous we have feen in Sicily ; but richly clothed with groves of 
ancient olive trees, and full of clear brooks and fountains. Our 
views were much confined, until we entered the main road of Pa- 
lermo; from which, at the little town of Monreale, we looked down 
wpon the capital of Sicily, and its charming vicinity; the one 
grand and extenfive, being, in confequence of its numerous po- 
pulation, furrounded by large fuburbs. The other diverfified by 
groves of olive, fig, and orange-trees, and a variety of villas and 
gardens. Behind all thefe objets of admiration, is that fpacious 
bay, from the naval advantages of which, the city, formerly called 
Panormus, or Maxeues, took its name. Its population, which ex¢ 
ceeds 200,000 fouls: the regularity and beauty of its conftruction;: 
the number and magnificence of its nobility, put it upon a leve} 
with the firtt cities of Europe. The itreets are broad and well 
paved, particularly the two principal, which bifect each other at 
right angles. When I walk through them at night, the throng of 
peozle, the brilliancy of the fhops, and the many carriages which 
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are continually pafing and repaffing, remind me ef London. The 
port, crowded with fhipping, 1s at the weftern extremity of the 
city; at the eaftern the fea wafhes a terrace called La Marina, 
with which it is impofible not to be in raptures. There, about 
fun-fet, the nobility affemble in their carriages (many of which are 
Englifh) for the air {or, as they call it, il frefco) and converfa- 
tion.’ 


Cur author, on his return to Rome, found many of his coun- 
trymen ; fome of whom caine thither, as he fuppofes, for no 
other purpofe than to tell their acquaintance in England that 
they had feen Sz. Peter’s ; * for, fays he, they have been here 
only three weeks, and afe now going poft to Naples, where 
they may remain nine days, or perhaps a fortnight.’ 

We fhall infert Mr. W’s fhort account of his reception, and 
that of his company, at the Vatican: . 


« We had lately the honour of being prefented to the pope by 
Mr. Jenkins, with halfa dozen of our countrymen. Having waited 
fome time in an anti-chamber, we were conducted into his bed- 
roon!—a narrow and dark apartment, with fhabby furniture, and 
a little tent-bed. _ In a few minutes we’ went into another room, 
where we found him in his drefing-gown. Having learnt from 
Mr. J. that fome of us fpoke Italian, he converfed in that language 
©n our national partiality to hunting, and wifhed to know in what 


the Englith manner. differed. from ,the Italian; unfortunately the | 


gentlemen who were moit acquainted with the fubjeét, were the 
leat coriverfantin Italian, but he perceived the embarrafiment, 
and politely fhifted the converfation to the villa Borghefe, whicn 
we acknowledged (ivemingly much to his fatisfaction) was the firtt 
thing of the kind we had ever feen, At our departure he fent us 
toleok ata fine picture which he had lately purchafed. I believe 
I have before told you that he isa very handfome man for his age; 
I can now add, that his manners are as pleafing as his perfon. 
Many a fimple ‘{quire in England is prouder of his title than he 
is of the papacy 5 which is the qore tg,be admiged, when confidered 
that he was raifed.from objcurity, to eminence: from an humble 
prieft to a fovereign pontiff,’ 


At Narni the travellers viewed the fuperb ruins of a Roman 
bridge over the Nera, or ancient Nar. This bridge was built 
in the reign of Auguftus, with large pieces of white marble, 
Jaid together without cement. It confited of three arches, one 
of which only remains. ‘ The elevation, fays he, is fo confi- 
derable, as to be parallel (the author muft mean, on’a level) 


«—with the tops of two high hills through which the river paffes, 
and the width is (as I am told) 267 feet. From Narnt we came 
to Terni, called by the Romans Interamna, whence we went three 
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miles and a half out of our road to fee the cafcata delle marmore, 
a waterfall, in comparifon of which thofe of Swifferland are mere 
fpouts. We afcended a hill of great height, along the fummit of 
which is a channel cut through a rock in the year of Rome 480, 
by Marcus Curius Dentatus, to divert the courfe of the Velino, 
and to prevent it from overflowing the valley Rieti. This chan- 
nel, through which the ftream runs with great force, is fhaded by 
a thicket of evergreens. We ftood on the brow of the hii], and 
faw with wonder the entire body of the river ruth fearfully over it, 
and dah in irregular direction down its projecting fides, falling into 
the woody valley beneath——a depth of 1340 feet, which is fuperior 
evento that of the Niagara. The {par of the broken water ap- 
pears like a cloud, and {preads itfelf in a continual dew upon the 
adjacent country.’ 


The country between Terni and Loretto is defcribed to be 
quite a paradife; particularly the yale of Perugia. The fitua- 
tion of Loretto is, delightful. The town ftands upon a hill, 
about four miles from the Adriatic, and in a part of Italy the 
beauties of which are innumerable. ‘The extraordinary riches 
of this place have excited the attention of every traveller. 


‘ From the Santa Cafa (fays our author) we were conduéted 
into the treafury, a large room furrcunded with fhelves, before 
which are folding doors of glafs. ‘Through thefe we beheld heaps 
of gold plate, jewels, and other fplendid offerings of fuperttition. 
You may conceive the wealth of this place, when told that the filver 
it poffeffes is too common to be expofed to view, and therefore 
locked up in coffers. My eye was foon tired with dwelling upon 
thefe golden walls, but it was happily relieved by an object on 
which it could gaze for ever—a picture of Raphael, which repre- 
fents the Virgin lifting up a veil from the infant Jefus alleep; and 
St. Jofeph in the back ground. Itisin a high ilate of prefervation, 
coniequently ineflimable. Animmenfe fum was lately offered for 
it by an Englith gentleman, but refufed: On coming out of the 
church we jaw a large body of pilgrims walk into it upon their 
knees, finging hymns: they went round the Santa Cafa, which 
{tands at the upper end of the aifle, and came out in the fame man- 
ner a> they had entered. Is it not a melancholy refle€tion that 
religion, which was defigned to elevate, fhould, as in the prefent 
inftance, abafe the homan mind? but fuch an ordination is un- 
doubtably for wife, though to us infcrutable, purpofes, Itis fo, 
and it ought to be. Could the Santa Cafa be tranfpcrted by the 
fame fupernatural agency as before from Loretto to Rome, J am 
fure it would be much for the better, as the infecurity of its fitua- 
tion muft be obvious to every one who vifits the place. ‘Two hun- 
gred refolute fellows might ftrip it of all its finery in four hours, 
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and carry the image- with its fumptuous apparel on board a corfair, 
Xam perfuaded the Barbary ftates are not aware of this, or they 
would certainly attempt, and attempting, effect it.’ 


With regard to the facility of furprifing and plundering this 
church, our author’s opinion entirely coincides with that of 
the ingenious traveller Mr. Sharp ;: for admitting the juftnefs 
of whofe remark on this fubject, we (the Critical Reviewers) 
had the honour of being ftigmatifed by the late illiberal and 

etulant fignor Baretti, thou; yh even Mr. Addifon’s authority 
might have been cited in fupport of the obfervation. 

Many are of opinion that Venice is in danger from two evils, 
which, chant the immediate reverfe of each other, would both 
be equally fatal to its exiftence. One of thefe is too much, 
the other too little water. ‘The republic has long been, and 
flill is, engaged in building a wali between the Adriatic and 
the ifles, to extend twelve miles; and, as they think, to pre- 
ferve the city from inundation. ‘The fecond evil, hana: ever 
feems not to be fo eafil ly obviated. Our author juft ly obferves, 
that in reading the hiftory of this country, the many in- 
{tances that occur of pride, jealouty, and fyftematic tyranny, 
muft excite in every impartial mind an abhorrence of heredi- 
tary ariftocratic government. 

Its 9 government is {till defcribed, by inattentive foreigner 
who vilit the place, as the moft jealous and defpotic upon earth, 
becaufe it once was fo; but our author declares, from his per- 
fonal knowledge, that shend are few more indulgent. The de- 
cline of this celebrated republic, in modern times, he afcribes 
to the true caufe, namely, the difcovery of a paffage to the Eaft 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope; for before this period it 

was the moft commercial and opulent ftate in the world. Al 
the productions that were fent to Europe, came along the Red 
Sea to Suez and Alexandria, where they were received by the 
Venetian merchants, who then enjoyed the monopoly of thofe 


4y aluable articles. 
Fs 


Of Corfu, the capital of the ancient Phoeacia, we meet with 
the following account: 


« The town of Corfu is in itfelf one of the fineft places I ever 
faw, but the country is beautiful, though wild and rocky. Ihave 
made three or four excurfions into it on horfeback, e early in the 
morning, and late in the evening, for at any other time it is ime 
poilible to move, fo oppreffive is the heat. : * en the natives come 
plain of it. Every day after dinner I-am obliged to retire, ftrip 
myfelf, and fit til ull fun-fet, when 1] crefs, aad walk on the ef- 
planade, where the noblefle and officers of the garrifon are aflem- 
aay The appearance of the common people, who are all Greeks, 

s, T think, deferving of notice, “They are generally well grown 
and 
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and well made; their complexion is dark, their hair black and 
fhort; they fhave their beards, but wear muftaches. ‘Their drefs 
eonfifts of afmall clofe cap of red or green cloth, which covers lit- 
tle more than the crown of the head: of a waiitcoat with a fuper- 
fluity of little buttons, over which is aloofe jacket. Around their 
middle they bind a fafh, in which they carry long knives for the 
double purpofe ‘of eating their meat, and / Labbing thofe who efind 
them. Their breeches are prepofieroully large e, and inftead of 
flices they wear a kind of flipper, tied with ribbons or firings. At 
firt I thought them humane and gentle, but foon had occafion to 
change this wpney, for on Friday laft, one of their caloyers, or 
priefts, to whom they are violently attached, having received a blow 
from a poor jew, they immediately affembied, and net only de- 
molithed the houfe of the delinquent, but mailacred him, his fa- 
mily, and all the Jews who were too fuddenly attacked to fly from, 
ned too weak to refift, their fanatic rage. By the interference of 
the garrifon, the fury, but not the anger, of thefe zealots was at 
fength quelled, “Fhe ifland is in want of water, and does not pro- 
duce a fuffiiciency of corn for the confumption of its inhabitants ; 
however, their exports of oil, wine, dried fruits and falt, procure 
them an ample fupply of it from other countries.’ 


Zante is the moft valuable, though not the moft extenfive of 


the few Greek iilands which the republic of Venice ftill re- 
tals. 


‘ The day after our arrival (fays the author) we were vifited by 
the procurator Emo, admiral of the fleet, whofe name is frequently 
mentioned in the London papers: by the proveditor, or governor 
of Zante, and by all the foreign confuls of the ifland; among 
whom was Mr. Serjeant, the Englifh conful—a gentleman who 
has fhewn me much attention. From him I learned, that the lak 
of our countrymen who vifited this ifland, was that great philan- 
thropift Mr. Howard, whofe fimplicity of manners and extreme ab—», 
ftinence (for he fubfifted on bread, fruits, and tea) aftonifhed al 
who knew him, They were furprifed that a.man of his fortune 
fhould come in a merchant-fhip without even a fervant to attend 
him. 1 told them that he confulted.the benefit of mankind more 
than his owa convenience; but they had not erie enough to com- 
prehend. me; indeed the common people are the mott vindidlive 
and fanguinary wretches that ever exifted, as fcarce a week paffes 
without murder. But the frequency of this crime fhould, in a 
great meafure, be attributed to a feeble and corrupt government.’ 


Mr. Watkins feems to have performed the voyage amongift 
the Aigean iflands, and along the coaft of Greece, witha de- 
gree of clafical enthttiafm. The following inftance of his 
ienfibility deferves «o be quoted ; 
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‘ As I gazed upon the coaft of Elis, (fays he) not many miles 
from that facred place in which the Olympic games, the nurfe of 
Grecian vintue and enterprife, were celebrated, the melancholy re- 
fiction of its departed glory fucceeded the joy I at firft felt. I 
looked ftedfaftly upon it, my remembrance made my forrow infup- 
portable, and I barft into tears.’ 


Mr. Watkins expreffes an opinion that Paris carried. away 
Helen from the temple in the ifland of Cythera, now Cerigo, 
into Egypt, not to Troy. | 


« There are many reafons which induce me to adopt this opi- 
nion: one J fhall mention, It is probable from the prevalence 
of the north wind in fummer, and the uncertain navigation of the 
ZEgean, that had he failed for Troy, he would have been delayed 
and intercepted ; when, on the contrary, his paflage to Egypt was 
fure and expeditious,’ 


The traveller next vifited the ifland Melos, where he ob- 
ferved the fcattered remains of a city, which he perfuaded him- 
felf was the fame that beftowed its freedom on the Milefan 
philofopher Thales. 


¢« The Greeks of Melos differ, though not materially in appear- 
ance, from the Cerfiots and Zantiots. The cuftom of wearing the 
heard is more prevalent among them, and their-drefs in fome re- 
{pects refembles the Turkifh habit. The women are in general 
well made and beautiful, Their hair is dark, their eyes large, 
with more languor than expreflion in them. They are uncom- 
monly fall in the bofom, reminding me of Homer’s defcriptive epi- 
thet Gabvxcrmos, deep-bofomed ; and their loofe and airy manner of 
clothing themfelves heightens that voluptuous appearance for which 
they have ever been diftinguifhed. ‘Their climate has the fame ef- 
fect upon them as upon the fruits, in bringing them to maturity 
_ at an age, which in England is confidered far from adult. They 
marry at twelve or thirteen, for about that period of life | have 
feen them with children at the breatt. Though foon in decay, 
longevity 1s as common here as elfewhere.’ : 


Mr. Watkins appears to have furveyed the plain of Troy 
with the pleafure that might be expected from a fcene fo re- 
nowned in epic poetry; but as he mentions the tomb of Achilles 
having been perforated by a late traveller, we are furprifed to 
meet with no intimation refpecting the topography of that re- 
gion, as delineated by M. Chevalier; efpecially as he feemsto 
have had the beft opportunity of acquiring fuch information 
from the refidents at Pera, to whom M. Chevalier, had he 
really then, as he affures us, digefted his fyftem, muft, ata time 
when he was flufhed with the difcovery, have communicated 
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his fuccefs.—Mr. Watkins exprefles a fufpicion, that the an- 
tiquities faid to have been found in the tomb of Achilles have 
been fabricated at Paris. If this fufpiciom be any thing more 
than a vague conjecture of fcepticifm, we with he had men- 
tioned the particular circumftances upon which it is founded. 
At the fame time we canuot help entertaining an additional 
with, that in the act of fearching the tomb, M. Chevalier had 
taken care to be accompanied with more.than one gentleman 
of eminence, who could have attefted the truth of the difco- 
very. In an affair fo gratifying to curiofity, as well as intereft- 
ing to literature, we may well fuppofe that fir Robert Ainflie, 
and others in a public character, would readily lave crofled 
the Hellefpont to be prefent at fuch an enquiry. 


‘ Icthas fortunately fo happened, '(fays the traveller) that the fur- 
ther I have travelled, the more the objects of fight and contempla- 
tion have become interefting. Judge of this when I tell you that 
the Trojan coaft, which rifes gradually from the fea, is {though 
uncultivated, being covered with holm, oak, &c.) poffeffed of in- 
numerable charms. AtTong it are fcattered the marble remnants of 
gts ancient grandeur. “Within two miles of the water we behold 
the ruins of Alexandrian, or modern Troy. To the north are'the 
hills that bound the plain of Ilium, “and behind all is Mount Ida, 
with its many rifings.’ >), : 


The Greek word Which our author interprets rifngs, is 
Tloavmidaé, and not Worvaidaz, as ‘erroneoufly printed in the 
work. It has no reference whatever to‘elévation, and means 
only abounding in fountains; a frequent epithet of Mount Ida. 

The fubfequent extra€t contding a remarkable inftance of 
Mahometan impofture : 


* Violent a€tion in divine worfhip is not, f perceive, peculiar to 
our extravagant fectaries of England, for I was lately prefent at a 
f{céne that Bedlam itfelf could not outdo. I entered a large apart- 
ment where four dervifes were feated upon.carpets with their backs 
to-a-wall, on which were fufpended many iron inftruments of tor- 
ture. Before thefe men in the centre of the circle formed by the 
fpectators, were three others in the fame attitude, and behind 
them food four more. Upon a fignal given by the principal, they 
began to pray aloud and to turn quickly round, repeating with un- 
commen emphalis certain portions of the Alcoran, among which I 
could diftinguifh the names of Mahomet, Ali, Ofmin, Muttapha, 
&c. Their dreffes were clofe woollen jackets and long petticoats, 
which, having weights at the end, formed, as they continued turn- 
ing, a wide circle. This giddy motion feemed to have no effect 
upon them during the firtt half hour, though affited by forcifly 
beating their fect againit the door and working their heads 82 
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with the moft frantic violence. At length fome of them began te 
fee vifions, when (though their prayers had been before vociferated) 
fudden acclamations ftill Jouder burft from them, and in this pa- 
roxyf{m of real or affected enthufiafm, they threw themfelves out of 
their circle upon the ground, and were immediately affitted by a 
religious attendant, who, after {queezing their joints and rubbing 
the palms of their hands, whifpered fomething in their ear which 

operated like a charm; for inftantly the perfon thus treated {prang 
up with redoubled impetuoftty, and was with the greatett difficulty 

holden by his attendant. However, his fervor foomfubfided, and he- 
appeared faint and languid, as if juft recovered from a fit. Immedi- 

ately afterwards hot irons were brought to the fuperior dervis, who 

having charmed them by his touch to prevent the common effect 

of burning, or at leaft pretended to it, delivered them to the 
others by whom they were received with apparent joy, and being 
jnftantly applied to their mouths, licked and holden between their 

teeth until forced from them by the attendants. ‘Thus ended this 

_Mahometan pantomime, this comedy of fanaticifm and miracle. 


Mr. Watkins, after vifiting Smyrna, proceeds to Greece, 
where he furveys the ruins of Athens, and fome other placesg 
but was prevented from going to Thebes on account of the 
plague. ‘The plain of Marathon, as well as that of Troy, hav 
ing lately been the fubject of inveftigation, we fhall prefent our 
readers with the defcription of it by this traveller: 


‘ Being lately accompanied by our conful and his janizary Ma- 
homet Bafha, I made an excurfion to the plain of Marathon, about 
four and twenty miles from Athens. On the journey we turned 
a little out of the road to fee a marble trunk, and head of a Coloi- 
féan lion, I having promifed to write an account of it to fir Robert 
Ainfle, as on his return he may probably take it with him to Eng- 
land. From this place we foon reached the romantic fides of 
Mount Pentelicus, whence Athens was fupplied with marble, and 
about iwo in the evening gained the brow of a hill, from which [ 
gazed over the celebrated field of battle where Miltiades with 10,000 
Athenians and Plateans, defeated 110,000 Perfians;s As we 
defcended flowly, I had time and advantage to examine the whole 
fcene. The plain is formed like a crefcent,; being wafhed on one 
fide by the fea, and on the other fhut in by high mountains, between 
which are three entrances. I fappofe it to be 12 miles in compafs, 
and, generally taken, about a mile in breadth. Near the middle 
of it is a large barrow, which I believe to be the tomb of Milti« 
ades. Ithas lately been perforated, and found a folid mafs. 

‘ There is no account in hiitory by which of the defiles Milti« 
ades entered the plain, but his advantage againit the fuperior num- 


ber of the enemy is manifeft from its narrow dimenfion. The 
ruins 
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ins of the trophy are ftill extant on the northern fide of the mound, 
and many tomb-ftones erect upon the plain. The Athenians who 
fell in the fight were buried together upon the fea-fide. The fpot 
is furrounded by pools of water, which, from the defcription of a 
French artift at Athens led me to it. This gentleman had dug 
there, and found three bricks, upon each of which is ftamped the 
word A@yasov. I alfo; having procured a labourer, fearched above 
an hour, and raifed feveral, but none infcribed. When I had rode 
and walked over this interefting ground till night, we went to the 
little village of Marathon, at the northern end of it, where, to my 
great furprife, the inhabitants told the conful, that they often hear 
thofe noifes, as of arms and the neighing of horfes, which Paufa- 
nias mentions—fome natural though unknown caufe muft exit.’ 


From Greece Mr. Watkins returns to Italy, and thence foon 
after to England; where he fubjoins to the account of his Tra- 
vels the following amiable teftimonial of filial piety. 


‘ The author of thefe Letters, having had the misfortune to lofe. 
that parent for whofe amufement they were written, entreats the 
indulgence of his readers, whilft he ufes this public opportunity of 
paying a fhort tribute of filial duty and refpe& to his memory. 
There are few in whom the elements of nature are more happily 
mixed than they were in him, as he poffeffied underftanding to com- 
prehend, memory to retain, and eloquence to communicate, what 
ever had been the fubjeét of his enquiries. And to give thefe pro- 
perties the greater effect, his application became from habit his 
principal amufement. Nor were the qualities of his heart inferior 
to thofe of his head’; for he had all the virtues of humanity, with 
few of its defects. Headey he was a great, he was a good man.’ 


We may obferve of thefe Letters in general, that they are 
written in an agreeable manner. ‘The defcriptive part is per 
{picuous, and the narrative apparently faithful. A degree of 
affectation, we think, 1s fometimes perceptible: but it may 
proceed from a natural defire of appearing to treat with no- 
velty the account of places which have been repeatedly de- 
{cribed by other travellers. | 





Leétures on Female Education and Manners, By F. Burton. 
2 Vols. 12m0. 65. fewed. Evans. 1793. 


T° has often been recommended to thofe who have the ma- 

nagement of fchools, to devote a part of the Sabbath to the 
religious and moral edification of the children entrufted to 
their care. With this view, the author of the prefent work 
was induced to compofe a Courfe of Leétures, chiefly cal- 
culated for the female fex. Having executed the defign, 
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in a feries of plain and familiar Difcourfes, written for the 
partigular ufe of a fchool of female tuition, they were read 
to the pupils on Sunday evenings; and the attention which 
was paid to them, during the time of delivery, has convinced 
the author of the efficacy of this mode of inftruction. That 
its utility might be rendered more general, he has committed 
the Lectures to the prefs; by which means we have now the 
pleafure of beholding a work in the higheft degree entitled to 
the publc attention, and which we may anticipate to be not 
only a favourite production in all the feminaries allotted to the 
education of the female fex, but among the choiceft books in 
the collection of every young lady in the kingdom. 

The work begins with an addrefs to the pupils on their re 
turn to fchool after a vacation ; where the author explains par- 
ticularly the object of the Letures, difplays the excellency of 
virtue, and evinces the indifpenfible neceflity of early inftruc- 
tion. Inthe fecond Lecture he confiders the ftate of child- 
hood, with its ufual characteriftics, innocence of manners, and 
fimplicity. We fhall fele€t from the conclufion of this dif- 
courfe, the following fenfible and ufeful obfervations. 


‘ There is one miftake very prevalent, with refpe& to female 
education. Parents are too much inclined, to bring up their 
daughters, in a manner, by no means correfponding with their 
ftation. Under an idea of bettering their condition, they place 
them in fehools, where the fame mode of tuition is purfued with 
refpe&t to them, as to others of a higher clafs, whofe fortunes, or 
probable fituation in life, will enable them to@ppear ina fuperior 
ftyle of living. ‘The confequence to the former is often fatal ; 
becaufe the ideas they have imbibed aré not compatible with that 
humble rank or perhaps employment, to which they are born. 
Indeed, it were to be wifhed, that a plan of education was more 
generally adopted, which would imprefs on the female mind, the 
importance of domeftic duties, and the pleafures arifing from do- 
meftic avocations. 

* You have conceived a falfe opinion of education, if you fup- 
pofe it confilts only in qualifying you for the circles of gaiety and 

amufement, You are not only to be inftruéted in elegant accom- 

- plithments, but alfo to be taught the ufeful arts, fo that you may be 
‘capable of appearing to advantage, both at home and abroad. 
You are not to defpife the humble duties of a houfe or family ; 

much lefs to fuppofe that your time is chiefly to be employed in 

decorating the perfon, or flaunting in public places. No fuperi- 

ority of rank or fortune fhould exempt a woman from domeitic 

offices. Be humble, and you will learn contentment, which will 

direct you to accommodate your behaviour to that ftation of life, 

in which you may be placed. Humility will not debtafe, but en- 

acble your fentiments; it will ;nflruct you in that mode of conduct, 
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which will be free from fervility on the one hand, and arrogance 
on the other. Your fuperiors, your equals, or your ipferiors; 
will each receive that degree of refpe& or civility to which they 
are entitled ; and in proportion as you fhall act, in a manner be- 
coming your ftation, you will be treated with that deference, to 
which you will have a claim. In order to render fuich a deport- 
ment habitual to you, praétife it amongft yourfelves, whilft at 
fchool. Endeavour, as much as poflible, to oblige and accom- 
modate one another, even if it fhould be attended with fome little 
inconvenience to yourfelves, In this world we are but paflengers. 
We fhould, therefore, make the journey of life as pleafant and 
agreeable as we can, by mutual good offices. A conduct, the re- 
verfe of this, betrays a fordid and felfith difpofition! It defeats 
the very end of fociety, which is beft fupported by reciprocal atts 
of kindnefs. Thefe will be the particular fruits of humility, the 
virtue, which I am now recommending; becaufe they, who are 
confcious of their own wants and infirmities, will more readily 
excufe -thofe of others; and not, like the proud; pafs them by 
with contempt ; or, like the cenforious, expofe them with derifion 
and feverity.’ 


The fame fubje& is continued through the third Leture; 
in which the sm delivers cautions againft obftinacy, fullen+ 
efs, and felf-conceit, recommending at the fame time a do~ 
cile temper, acquired by attention, a reafonable taciturnity, 
and a proper degree of confideration, as neceflary {teps to im- 
provemet.—In the fourth Lecture his attention is particularly 
directed to fincerity. He remarks, that the love of truth 
fhould be early implanted in the mind; animaayerts with juft 
cenfure on the odious practice of lying 3 defcribing likewife 
its motives and confequences, in a feries of jult obferva- 
tions. 

The author afterwards confiders the influence of the female 
fex in fociety, as daughters, wives, cr mothers, enforces upon 
his hearers the duty of filial obedience, and treats of the co iduét 
of daughters. On the manner in which they ihould honour 
their parents, he addreiles them in the following terms: 


© Their age and maturer judgment ent tle them to your defer- 
ence and fubmifion. heir counfels are t. be regarded ; and a 
proper degree of refpeét is due to their opnions. Or fhould it fo 
rindi that your knowledge is, in fome points, more extenfivé 
than theirs, through the advantage of a better eGucation, this is 
fo far from giving you a right to be affluming, or rudely to con- 
tradiét them, that it is an additional motive for a courteous beha- 
viour ; becaufe it is to them you are indebted for your intellectual 
improvements,—It will be in your power to oblige them by afii- 
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duity and atttention ; which, though in {mall concenrs, wilf not 
lofe their effe&. You fhould difcover an alacrity to pleafe them, 
and a willingnefs to contribute to their eafe. If they have any in 


firmities (as who is there without?) you would be highly criminal 
to expofe them.’ 


The fixth Lecture treats of the duties of wives, and the 
feventh on thofe of mothers ; in each of which the moral re- 
quifites, for fupporting thofe characters with approbation, are 
painted in colours ftrongly expreflive of the author’s attention 
to the fubject. , 

The next Leéture treats of the dutics of the female fex, 
refpecting which very oppofite opinions have been entertained. 
Some have confined them to the mere drudgery of a houfe ; 
and others have required nothing more than thofe accomplith- 
ments which might render them agreeable. But it is certain, 
that a female character, formed on either of thefe models, 
would be defective. 


‘ If then, fays our author, thefe two modes of condu& feem 
to be erroneous, let us confider, upon what principles, your cha- 
racters fhould be formed and eftablithed. By avoiding the extremes 
already defcribed, we may probably fix on that happy medium, 
which will render you ufeful and agreeable members of fociety. 
This will beft appear, from adverting to your proper duties 
and offices: Thefe being once afcertained, that plan of education 
ought undoubtedly to be adopted, which is beft calculated to qua- 
lify you for them; and enable you, in your feveral ftations, to ac« 
quit yourfelves with decency. ‘There is a propriety of manners 
annexed to every condition of human life. You, im particular, 
fhould attend to it ; becaufe every deviation from female prudence 
is rigidly obferved. There alfo arifes from it a two-fold fatisface 
tion. The firft is, that which is communicated to others, whofe 
welfare and happinefs will fo much depend upon your own beha- 
viour : and the other is, that which you will receive yourfelves, 
from the confcioufnefs of having performed your part with reéti- 
tude and decorum. 

¢ To be obedient daughters, faithful wives, and prudent mo- 
thers ; to be ufeful in the affairs of a houfe ; to be fenfible com- 
panions, and affectionate friends, are, without doubt, the princi. 
pal objects of female duty. The accomplifiments, therefore, 
which you fhoald acquire, are thofe that will contribute to render 
you ferviceable in domeftic, and agreeable in focial life.’ 


The author, having explained what are the proper offices 
and employments of the female fex, proceeds, in the ninth 
Lecture, to recommend thofe accomplifhments which are ei- 


ther 
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ther neceffary or agreeable; under which heads he mentions 
needle-work, embroidery, drawing, mufic, and~dancing. 
“The tenth Lecture contains prudential cautions relative to 
beauty and drefs. 

In the eleventh Lecture, the author confiders the faculties 
and moral affections of the mind; examining likewife the 
queftion, whether the natural talents of men are fuperior to 
thofe of women? He mentions feveral inftances, in the pre- 
fent age, of female erudition and genius ; and expreffes.a {foli- 
citude that the fex fhould acquire a certain degree of literary 
knowledge. 

The fubjeC-of the next difcourfe is reading, which is, warmly 
recommended by the author ; not, however, indifcriminately ; 
but with a proper choice of books, which alone can render it 
profitable. Novels, he thinks, are the laft books which young 
women fhould read; inftead of being almoft the firft, as is 
the too general practice. What he chiefly recommends to their 
perufal are books of divinity, morality, hiftory, and philofo- 
phy; thinking it unneceflary to mention poetry, as the fex 
have a natural partiality for works of imagination. 

The thirteenth Leture is employed on the confideration of 
female manners. The female fex, our author obferves, are 
fond -of admiration: he recommends to them great caution on 
their firft appearance in public places ; fhewing the fatal confe- 
quences of keeping bad company and that modefty is a vir- 
tue to which they owe peculiar attention. 

The fourteenth Lecture, which treats of Pleafure, is intro- 
duced by the author in a manner which ftrongly marks his li- 
berality and good fenfe. 


‘ Pleafure, fays he, has enticing charms to young minds. But 
think not, my young audience, becaufe I propofe to confider it in 
a moral view, that J mean tetally to profcribe it; and to intimate 
with the fuperftitious, that we can only make onrfelves acceptable 
to heaven, by a life of pain and mortification; or, with the en- 
thufiaft, that it is, without exception, finful and vicious. 

‘ If this world had been intended for a ftate of punifhment, 
would the Almighty have fcattered around us fuch a profufion of 
delights, fo perfeétly accommodated to the fenfes of mankind ? 
Our way would have been planted with thorns, not ftrewed with 
flowers. Can it, then, be cconfonant to the benevolent fcheme of 
a wife and good Being, to provide us with all thofe external fenfes, 


awhich are fu organifed for the purpofe of enjoyment, only that 


we fhould be tempted with what we dare not touch, and tormented 
with defires which we mutt not gratify ? Shall we hunger and thirft, 
and fee before us the moft delicious viands, which, however, we 
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are not permitted to tafte? Shall the beauties of creation appear 
before us, in an infinite variety of profpects, and muft we fhut 
our eyes again them? Muft we neither iilten to the melody of 
birds, nor inhale the fragrant perfumes of aromatic fhrubs? Is 
man endued with fach exeellent faculties, whereby he is capable 
of producing from his own mind and affections, a continual fund 
of entertainment, which, however, it is finful for him to enjoy? 
Suiely, then, all thefe gifts and endowments were fent in vain, 
If thefe things were not intended by the Deity, for the delights 
and enjoyment of his creatures, wherein does their ufe confit? If 
it be the Jot of man to go on forrowing the whole time of his pil- 

rimage here, the defign of his Creator would be better accom- 
plithed, if this world, inftead of its prefent appearznce, had been 
made like the howling wildernefs, where he might not have re- 
ceived a fingle ray of comfort, to fupport him in his gloomy paf. 
-fage; and where every object might affume the face of terror and 
difmay. 

‘ This may be the language of fuperftition ; but it is not the 
Janguage of reafon or religion. ‘The former invites us to partake 
of nature’s- bleflings ; the latter affures us, that ail her ways are 
ways of pleafantnefs and peace. But can pleafure be foand in a 
ftate of rigid penance? If man were not intended for focial Jife, 
why is he endued with the gift of fpeech ? The caves of the rocks 
and mountains; and the folitary cells of the manks would then 
be his proper habitations. But reafon now afferts her rights ; and 
explodes thofe melancholy dottrines, as the effufions of a mind 
terrified with falfe notions of a Deity, who is nota Being that 
delights in the mifery, but in the happinefs of his creatures, 
The pains and penalties, which the religious of fome countries 
voluntarily impofe upon themfelves, have, amongft enlightened 
nations, loft all their merit; and we are convinced, that the du- 
ties of mankind are not confined to a cloifter, but are of an ac- 
tive and focial kind; and can only be of confequence or effe@, in 
the more bufy fcenes of life. For though we allow them the ra- 
tional enjoyment of thofe things, which providence undoubiedly 
fent for their ufe, yet there is then left a fufiiciency of forrow and 
inequietude. 

‘ The indifcriminate cenfures of the enthufiaft are no lefs un- 
joftifiable, than the mortifications of the fuperftitious. For if 
neither reafon nor religion condemn the enjoyments of fenfe, it 
follows, that they are not in themfelves finful or vicious ; but only 
become fo through excefs ; or where they are inftrumental in de- 
baiting the mind, and corrupting the morals. Here the felf-de- 
nial of the one may be neceffary ; and the condemnation of the 


other applicable.’ 
The 
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The author traces the fources of pleafure, .as divided into 
fenfual and intelleQual ; and diftinguifhes between fuch of the 
former as are either lawful or the contrary. After which he 


makes fome judicious obfervations on public diverfions and 


mafquerades ; as he does likewife, in the fifteenth Le€ture, 
on gaming, theatrical entertainments, and intemperance. 
He places in a ftrong light, the ufual effects of indulging a 
propenfity to pleafure, with the mifemployment of time, and 


the confequences of prodigality. 


We fhould far exceed our ufual limits, did we give a parti- 


cular detail of the important obfervations contained in this ex- 
cellent production. It is, therefore, neceffary to confine our- 
delves to the contents of the fubfequent LeCtures. 


« Le&ture XVII. On the Neceffity of governing the Temper 
—Good nature compared with Good-humour—-Univerfal Philan- 
thropy—Negro Race entitled to Compaffion—Charity and Bene- 
volence—The Manner of conferring Favours—Humanity to the 
Brute Creation. 

« Lecture XVIII. Forgivenefs of Injuries —- The Nature and 
Confequences of Revenge—-Modern Honour déficribed— The 
Heathen and Chriftian Religion compared with Refpec to the 
Duty of forgiving Injuries. 

‘ Le&ture XIX. Courtefy, Affability and Complacency 
Firnmnefs of Mind united with Gentlenefs of Manners— The 
Criterion of Civility—-The Character of true Politenefs. 

« Leéture XX. Anger defcribed—Its Symptoms and Efieéts— 
A meek and quiet Spirit recommended to the Female Sex—Ex- 


cufes made by Perfons fubject to Anger. 
* Leéture XXI. On Pride—The intrinfic Value of Birth and 


-Riehes confidered. 


« Lefture XXII. On the Pride of Power—Hiftorical Evidences 
of the Abufe of Authority—-Tyranny often exercifed by thofe in 
fubordinate Ranks—The Pride of Diftintion in focial Life— 
Mercantile Employment honourable— ‘The Pride of Opinion— 
Humility recommended. 

¢ Lecture XXIII. On Affectation, its Caufe and Effectts— 
Lord Chefterfield’s Doétrine of Simulation and Diffimulation ex- 
amined—-The Condué& of vain Perfons——-AffeGiation appears in a 
Variety of Shapes. 

« Lecture XXIV. On falfe Fears-—-The Queftion confidered, 


whether the Timidity of the female Sex is conilitutional or affeét- 


ed ?—Courage divided into active and paflive—The former be- 
longs to the Men, the latter to the Women——On Fears, natural, 
affected and fuperftitious. 
« Lefture XXV. On Superftition—Predictions—The Oracles 
of the Ancients, Jewith P:ophets—Fortune-tellers—A frology— 
N 4 Witch~ 
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Witchcraft— Charms — Omens — Apparitions.—-This Leéture, 
which is equally entertaining and inftru€tive, comprifes much ob- 
fervation, as well as a fund of judicious remarks, and fenfible ad- 
mMonitions. 

€ Lecture XXVI, On Evil-fpeaking. 

¢ ‘Lecture XX VII, On the Improvement of Time. 

* Lecture XXVIII. A farewel LeQture addreffed to thofe Pupils 
who were fhortly to leave School—Should cultivate a religious 
Temper of Mind—Enthufiafm and Infidelity to be avoided— 
Domeilic Virtues and Employments recommended— Caution in 
the Choice of Friends-—Prudence of Behaviour in mixed Societies 


-—QOn Marriage. | 


Our readers will perceive, from this enumeration, that the 


“work comprites an extenfive view of Female Education and 


Manners. We fhould be guilty of injuftice to the author, did 
we not acknowledge that he has delineated thefe important 
fubje&ts with diftinguifhed ability, in a feries of obfervations 
and reflections, no lefs judicious and well founded than inter- 
efting and ufeful.—To conclude, we would recommend thefe 
valuable Lectures to the attention of every fchool, and every 


family, where the proper education of young women is an 


object of particular folicitude. In fact, their merit is fuch, 
that the female who carefully perufes them, will not only re~ 
ceive improvement in the knowledge of her interefts, and re- 
lative duties, but acquire the beft information refpecting 
the ufe and application of every ornamental accomplifh- 
ment. 





Difquifitions Metaphy/ical and Literary. By ¥. Sayers, M.D. 
: 8vo. 35. Johnfon, 1793. 


N the firft of thefe Difquifitions, the author attempts to in- 
veftigate the pleafure which is precuers in the mind at 
the fight of beautiful objets; but he previoufly ftates fuch 


objections as feem of the greateft force, againit thofe theories 


of beauty which have moft recently been offered to the public. 

An eminent artift has entertained the opinion, that the 
Jine of beauty is a curve of a peculiar fhape, and that objects 
deviate from beauty in proportion as they deviate from fuch a 


curve. But our author obferves, that this ftandard, however 


applicable in fome cafes, is far from being univerlal; fince 
many figures bounded by ftraight lines, as a fquare, an ifofce- 
les triangle, a pyramid, and a cube, are ufually efteemed 
beautiful. In buildings likewife, he remarks, fharp angles 
muft neceffarily abound; and ftraight pillars, far from render- 
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ing a building deformed, produce more pleafing effects than 
thofe which are curved. For if curved pillars appeared to 
fupport any coniiderable weight, they would inftantly excite 
in the beholder an idea of their bending under the weight, or 
in other words of weaknefs, which, initead of affording plea- 
fure, would give rife to difgutt. 

Another author fuppofes beauty to confift in fimplicity. 
To this opinion, Dr. Sayers obferves, it may be objected, 
that a man, a fhip, a pillar of the Corinthian order, variegated 
flowers, and many other figures of a complex kind, are not- 
withftanding regarded as beautiful. 

The next theory is that of a celebrated writer, who. main- 
tains that beauty is produced by the combination of feveral 
qualities ; fuch as littlenefs, fmoothnefs, a gradual-variation 
of lines, and delicacy. With regard to the firlt of thefe, little- 
nefs, it may be replied, fays the author of the Difquifitions, 
that we annex beauty to the form of an angel, though we 
confider an angel as being of larger fize than the human 
{fpecies ; and that the Laocoon and the Apollo of Belvidere, 
two of the moft beautiful and diftinguifhed pieces of fculpture, 
are both larger than life. 

That fmoothnefs is not a conftituent of beauty, the author 
infers from the acknowledged beauty of many hirfite and 

rickly fhrubs ; and becaufe goats and fheep, animals exceed- 
ingly beautiful and pictureique, are covered with fhaggy 
rough coats. 

Againft the third fuppofed conflituent, namely, gradual 
variation of lines, our author remarks it may be wbjected, 
that flat furfaces are undeniably beautiful in a variety of fitu- 
ations; and that a building, or an apartment, in which we 
could perceive only curved or varying lines, would be quite 
ridiculous. 

That delicacy is not effential to beauty, he confiders. as 
evident from this confideration, viz. that it would exclude 
beauty from the ftrongeft {pecies of animals, from a nervous 
human figure, and from all buildings for defence. 

Utility, our author next obferves, has been thought b 
fome to be a quality annexed to every thing which is beautiful ; 
but he makes fome remarks to evince that this doétrine alfo is 
fallacious. ‘The appearance, fays he, of manly ftrength in a 
female, would not be confidered as adding to her beauty, yet 
{uch ftrength might occafionally be ufeful. Upon the fup- 
pofition that this theory was well founded, all orders of archi- 
tecture, if equally ftrong and convenient, would alfo be 
equally beautiful. The author adds, that a graceful dancer, 
who is exercifing a faculty perfectly ufelefs, is regarded as 
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One of the mofi beautiful appearances we can meet with 
and that a perfon feeding voracioufly, though employing 
powers abfolutely neceflary to exiftence, is an obje& rather 
difgufting than beautiful. 

* "The'laft opinion adduced by our author, is that of Sir 
Jofhiua Reynolds, who maintained that a kind of central fet of 
feattfres, that is, a fet of features compofed of thofe moft 
commonly to be met with, and a central form alfo, would 
conftitute beauty in the human race. “ To this, fays Dr. 
Sayers, it may be objected, that the greater number of coune 
tenances and forms which we meet with, are neither ftriking- 
iy beautiful nor ugly; how’then fhould features which are 
moft common, and:a form about the medium of thofe we 
meft frequently meet, united in one perfon, be able to aflume 
the character of perfect beauty ? 


« Jf this explanation be admitted, it would follow, that in any 
ela'S of animals of which the individuals muft refemble each other, 
there would beauty be moft generally diffufed, and moft peculiarly 
firiking ; this however is certainly not the cafe: it may be added 
too, that at the firft view of any race of men or animals, whofe ap- 
pearance is not grateful to us, when their general features, or forms 
are principally noticed, at that very time we view them with, the 
Jeait pleafure; the firft fight of the biacks in the Weft Indies is 
far from agreeable to Europeans, by dwelling among them for 2 
time, many ere at length difcovered to be beautiful ; yet the com- 
mon form ftrikes fir and the individual differences afterwards. 


Dr. Sayers, after endeavouring to invalidate the feveral 
theories above-mentioned, propofes one which he thinks lefs 
hhable to obje€tion, and the firft hint of it he acknowledges to 
have taken from the writings of Dr. Hartley. According to 
this theory, the effects of beauty depend upon an affociation of 
adeas. ‘ With the forms which we etteem beautiful, fays he, 
wt will appear, that certain pleafing ideas or emotions are affo- 
ciated in our mind, which, upon the prefentation of fuch 
forms, regularly arife, and produce thofe fenfations which we 
attribute to the beauty of the objed.’ 

The author endeavours to confirm this opinion by a variety 
of obfervations, fome of which it may be proper that ve fub- 
mit to the confideration of our readers. 


« Many proofs of this opinion may be advanced ; there is none 
ftronger perhaps than the effect of thefe affociated ideas in chang - 
ing an object which jis at firft horrible or difgufting to one of a 
contrary nature: a flight view of the bowels in the dead carcafes 
of men or other animals fills us with the utmoft difguft, yet in the 
mind of the anatomift, who has inveftigated the provident ar. 
sangement and well ordered machinery of thefe important parts, 
they are fo ftrongly allociated with the ideas of wifdom and utility, 
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that they afe converted into a beautiful and pleafing object of con- 
tcmplation. 

¢ The inconflancy of our opinions with refpec to the beauty or 
uglinefs of certain habits is an argament of a fimilar kind: with 
fathionable dreffes are affociated the pleafing ideas of rank, of 
wealth, of gentility, and fuch dreffes. are therefore génerally ef- 
teemed beautiful while they continue to be worn by the higher 
orders of fociety ; but as foon as they have crept among the 
lower, the ideas affociated with them are changed for others of a 
difpleafing kind, vulgarity, poverty, and paltry imitation of our 
fuperiors are now connetted with the once fafhionable habit, and 
the fame form of drefs which a few months before was confidered 
as beautiful and becoming, is new an object of ridicule or dif- 
like : fcarcely isa year or two elapfed before thefe odious fafhions 
are again perhaps adopted by the higher orders of fociety, and 
again received aad admired. 

¢ The ideas affociated'with fathionable drefs have fo ftrong an 
influence on the minds of many, and feem fo clofely conneéted 
with the perfons of them who wear it, that the feelings of incon- 
venience are not unfrequently found to bend before its charms: 
in a neighbouring nation the fpring habit was regularly aflumed 
at a certain feafon of the year, and no inclemency of .weather 
was fufficient to outweigh in the minds of the fafhionable the 
captivating ideas of rank and of breeding. 

‘ The opinion which parents fo commonly entertain of the 
beauty of their own offspring, who appear to others perhaps ob- 
jets of diflike, or at leaft of indifference, is another argument 
in favour of this theory ; the parents having a variety of pleafing 
ideas affociated with their own children which take place only in 
their minds. 

‘ The lover is much in the thins fituation with the parent: af- 
fociating with the perfon of ‘his: miftrefs qualities which are pécu- — 
liarly pleafing to him, he Javifhes epon her form every attraétion, 
and fhe appears to him perfe&t: to another, who has never difco- 
vered in her thefe qualities fo pleafing to her admirer, her fhape 
and countenance are perhaps totally uninterefting. 

‘ The effects of the unpleafing paflions of hatred, revenge, 
and envy, in changing our opinion of perfonal charms are too 
well known to be dwelt upon: our great dramatic poet has ad- 
dreffed even the innocent meflenger of misfortune with 


‘* This news has made thee a moft ugly man.” 


‘ Pain and bodily infirmities alio, if great, render us often 
incapable of relifhing or even of perceiving beauty: a mind va- 
cant from all ideas unfavourable to pleafing impreffions, is abfo~ 
lutely neceflary for our feeling them in their full force. 

‘Tr may further be obferved, in confirmation of this theory of 
beauty, that the moft confummate form and features of the fe- 
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male of thé human race, would be highly unpleafing in the male; 
the ideas of tendernefs, mildnefs, and modefty, affociated’ with 
‘the countenance of a beautiful female, and thofe of foftnefs and 
delicacy connected: with her frame, however delightful as the 
properties of a’ woman, by no means form the beauty of a man.’ 


That beauty is not inherent in forms, features, or com- 
plexions, but depends entirely upon the ideas affociated with 
them, our author confiders as evident, from the frequent ob- 
fervation of the different effets produced upon different per- 
fons by the fame object: for, were there any thing fpecific.in 
the object itfelf, all muft and would be fimilarly affected. 

The author endeavours to confirm his theory by an applica- 
tion of it to the beauties.of the vegetable world, and to tcenes 
‘of inanimate nature. ‘ The primrofe, fays he, and the fnow- 
drop are indebted for their charms to the exhilarating ideas of 
the {pring fo ftrongly connected with them: with the rofe is 
affociated the gayeit efforts of the lyric mufe; with the myrtle 
the charms of Venus and the fports of. the loves, and with 
the laurel the triumphs of arts and arms: hence the beauty 
fo generally acknowledged in thefe claffes of vegetables. 

“© The beauty of land{capes,’ continues he, — 


« arifes from the ideas of peace, of health, of rural happinefs, 
of pleafing folitude, of fimple manners, of claflical imagery, 
-&c: connected with the groupes of trees, with the lawns, ‘and 
fields, and water which enter into their compofition ; of this [ 
think every ore will be convinced from obferving the various but 
equally pleafant ideas affociated with the fcenes of nature in the 
mind of Milton, and which: he has fo admirably afforted and 
connected with thefe fcenes as viewed by the gay or melancholy 
man, 

« When the poet’ defcribes the landfcape as beautiful to the 
_cheerful mind, he affociates with it the {prightly notes of the lark, 
the hounds and horn, therifing fun, the fong of the fkhepherd, the 
frolics of the ruftic labourers and their fimple but joyous re- 
palts, the found of the merry bells, and the dances of the youths 
and the maids on a funfhine holiday. When a fimilar fcene of 
nature is to be made beautiful to the penfive mind, he pitches 
upon another clafs of affociations, the plaintive notes of the 
nightingale, the gloom ‘of moon-light, the found of the diftant. 
curfew 

Over fome wide-water’d fhore 
Swinging flow. with fullen roar, 


the rufhing blaft and its hollow murmur, the fhades of the grove, 
firange myfterious mufic, and the unfeen genius of the wood.’ 


The objections ftated by this author to the various theorics 
of beauty before mentioned, have undoubtedly great foree, 
and 
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afd there is much plaufibility in that which he endeavours to 
fubftitute in their room; but the admiflion of it is likewife 
oppofed by a circumftance of no inconfiderable weight in the 
{cale of metaphyfical argument. If the effects of beauty de- 
pend univerfally upon an aflociation of ideas, wherice comes 
it that the mind is not always confcious of the ideas fuppofed 
to be aflociated ? Dr. Sayers remarks that the rofe is affociated 
with the gayeft efforts of the lyric mufe. ‘This, we doubt 
not, is frequently the cafe among perfons converfant with 
{uch poetry; but it will mot thence follow, that the pleafare 
produced by the fight of a rofe arifes from the fame affocia- 
tion of ideas in thofe who are unacquainted with the lyric 


mufe. It feems tous, therefore; that an affociation of ideas © 


may increafe the effects of beauty, but cannot be the primary 
caufe of them, in cafes where the mind is unconfcious of fuch 
an dflociation. : | 

The fecond difquifition relates to the Dramatic Unities ; 
concerning which Dryden has remarked, that, though in ge- 
neral accurately obferved by the antienr dramatifts, they are 
no where regularly enumerated and enforced by the ancient 
critics. As the chief rule by which every dramatic poet 
fhould be guided in the “compofition of his work, is that of 
adhering to probability, and as nothing is to be admitted 
which oppofes this rule, the beft mode of determining upon 
the propriety of adhering to the unities, is doubtlefs to: exa- 
mine each of them with a reference to this ftandard.. ‘This 
plan Dr. Sayers purfues, and he begins with confidering the 
unity of time. 

This unity, our author. obferves, has been arbitrarily fixed 
to twenty-four hours; and had its bounds beem rationally de- 
termined, they would have been limited to the time which 
the piece takes up in performing; as whatever is tranfacted 
beyond that period muft be. fupplied by the imagination ‘of the 
audience. But this appeared too fevere a rule, and fomethin 
is accordingly left for the imagination to fupply. Our author 
remarks, that the period, of one day is feldom long.enough to 
produce thofe great refolves or evolutions, of. characters which 
are abfolutely required in dramatic compofitions; and that, if 
this unity fhould be itri€tly adhered to, a forced concurrence 
of circumftances muft be haftened into the compafs of twenty- 
four hours. For example: ‘ the gradual change of Mac- 
beth’s character could never have taken place in fuch a time 3 
nor could fcarcely the. violent temper. of Othello have been 
worked upon, in fo fhort a fpace, to deftroy a wife whom he 
doated on, and who was before unfufpected.’ 

Our author farther obferves, with refpect to this unity, that 
the itrict prefervation of it feems.unneceflary 5 as ore the 
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hearers of a dramatic compofition accurately compute the 
time which is fuppofed to elapfe in its progrefs.. He means 
not to maintain that the poet has an unbounded privilege 
in regard to the violation of this unity, but muft keep with« 
in the limits of probability. In the profecution of this fub-« 
ject he makes feveral pertinent obfervations; and concludes, 
that under fome limitations, the unity of time may be violated 
even with advantage. 

The author next confiders the unity of place, and obferves 
that a ftri€t prefervation of this unity is often attended, like 
that of the other, witha breach of probability ; confidering it 
however as a proper rule, that in cafes of change of place to 
a great diftance, they ought always to happen between the 
acts. 

With regard to the unity of a€tion, our author likewife 
thinks that the poet is entitled to a reafonable degree of lati- 
tude ; without which a pleafing fet of plays, we mean the 
hiftorical, would be entirely excluded both from the clofet and 
the ftage. 

On the whole, it is our author’s opinion, that the feveral 
unitics may, for the moft part, be violated to a certain de- 
gree with more probability than they can be preferved ; and 
therefore that a ftri€&t adherence to them ought not to be an 
indifpenfible rule in dramatic compofitions. 

The third difquifition treats of Perception. The author 
endeavours to fhew, by a-variety of arguments and obferva- 
tions, that, though metaphyficians have ufually fuppofed the 
mind to be capable of confidering complex ideas fynchro- 
noufly, yet in reality it can only atcend to one idea at a time. 

In the next difquifition the author examines the origin of 
difinterefted Paflions, or thofe which prompt to promote the 
happinefs of others. After many remarks on the fubje€t, he 
concludes that difintereited paflions are not innate, but that 
they may be traced, like other paflions, to feclings of regard 
for ourfelves. . 

In the fucceeding difquifition Dr. Sayers enters upon an 
examination of the Evidence for Chriftianity, and introduces 
fome obfervations which he has not met with in other treatifes 
on this fubje&t. He remarks, that exclutively of the internal 

_ evidence refpecting the authenticity of the new teftament, 
the genuinenefs and antiquity of it are clearly eftablifed by 
the teftimony of authors who lived in the fame period with 
the apoftles, or who were their immediate fucceflors. Add 
to which, that in a very few years after the publication of the 
new teftament, large bodies of men received it as the guide 
of their belief. In fhort, as he obferves, it appears, ‘ that 
the genuinene&s and antiquity of the books of the new tefta+ 
ment are as weli, or rather, better attefted than the genuine- 
nefs and antiquity of any profane author whatfocver.’ 
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{n favour of the authenticity of the new teftament, Dr. 
Sayers adduces many arguments. In the firft piace, he thinks 
no one will for a moment deny that an unprejudiced reader 
would immediately give the fame credit at leaft to the events 
recorded in the new teftament, which are not miraculous, as 
he: would to the natural events recorded by Thucydides, by 
Julius Ceefar, or by Salluft. He obferves, ‘pelides, that exe 
ternal evidence is not deficient on this head. The iuflering 
of Jefus Chrift under Pontius Pilate is recorded by Tacitus; 
and other circumitances connected with facred hiftory are 
hkewife eftablifhed upon the authority of different writers, 
fo that the new teftament poffeiies all the marks of truth which 
any hiftory can poffefs. No perfon, the author farther ob- 
lerves, can reafonably afhrm, that admitting the greater part 
of the new teftament may be genuine, yet the miracles are 
interpolated inventions of men who did not-write the hiftories. 
We never, fays he, decide in this manner with refpea to pro- 
fane authors. Asthe new teftament therefore bears the fame 
marks of truth withany heathen hiftory which is credited; as 
its precepts are confefiediy fuperior to the pureft di€tates of 
philofophy ; and as its promifes are agreeable to our nobicit 
withes, it is pla aim, continues Dr. Sayers, that the only difh- 
culty attending its reception by fome, muft arife from ‘a re- 
Juctance to believe in the miracles recorded in it. 

In examining this fubje&, our author firit obferves, that 
miracles appear perfectly conionant to a divine revelation ; 
and therefore that they are found in the new teftament ia 
thofe circumftances in which, of ail others, it is moft proba- 
ble they fhould have been performed: and alfo that a -want of 
miracles might have been accounted, by the very perfons who 
object to them, a want of an eflential part of the evidence for- 
a divine revelation. 

Our author next proceeds to invalidate the arg uments ufual- 
ly advanced againit the credibility of miracies; and ‘on this 
fubject, likewile, he makes feveral pertinent obfervations. 

In the fubfequent values Dr. Sayers treats of the con- 
nection of pain and pleafure; refpecting which he adduces 
fome metaphyfical obiervations which carry with them a de- 
gree of probability.—On luxury, which is the fubje& of the 
next difquili mony we {carcely meet with any new delineate 

‘The author afterwards treats of Englifh metres, and endea- 
yours to ihew, from inftances in feveral wr riters, that the 
Englifh language i is not incapable of receiving forms of metre 
which are futhciently harmonious, without the repetition 
of fimilar founds. He admits, however, that the Englith is 
to be fcanned, not by pofition, like the languages of the -an- 


cients, but by emphafis. . 
The 
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The concluding difquifition treats of the poetical charaCter 
of Horace; in which the author expreffes an opinion that 
greater praife has been beftowed upon the lyric compofitions 
of that: poet than candid criticifm will admit. He obferves 
that the ode, like any other piece’of poetical compofition, is 
written with fome determined end; and this end fhould be 
one: that the feveral parts of the ode fhould likewife be con- 
nected with each other, and the link between them be plainly 
difcernible. But he remarks that the lyric compofitions of 
Horace, exclufively of being often deficient in thefe requifites, 
dre not unfrequently difpleafing from a want of fimplicity, 
and from their inequality both in ftyle and in thought. The 
following are the arguments and obfervations adduced re- 
f{peCting this celebrated author. 


‘ Let us fhortly examine the ode toTulus; this piece has by 
fome been exalted as the rival of the lyrics of Pindar, and may 
be feleéted as a compofition in which- Horace has greatly exerted 
himfelf. It begins with the comparifon of the poet who imitates 
Pindar to a perfon trufting to artificial wings in his flight over 
the fea; this is far-fetched ; Pindar is then compared to a river 
overflowing its banks; this is no doubta juft fimile; the fubjeéts 
of which this poet treats are next enumerated ; Horace then 
compares Pindar to a fwan ard himfelf to a bee; then abruptly 
addrefling Iulus, he defires him to fing the triumphs of Auguttus, 
whom our poet compliments in a high ftrain, aud finifhes with 
telling his friend to facrifice on the occafion of this triumph, 
ten bulls and cows, while he himfelf fhall offer up a calf: nearly 
two ftanzas are occupied in the defcription of this viétim. It is 
fufficiently evident that this ode is remarkably faulty as to unity 
of defign, and its fubjeft matter, it can claim upon the whole 
but little approbation. Another poem of this author’s, which 
has alfo been greatly admired, is the ode to Calliope ; after be~ 
ginning with an addrefs to the goddefs, Horaces relates the dan- 
gers from which he was preferved by the care of the mufes, and 
expreffes his reliance on their future protection: in this part of 
the ode we meet with a Jong lift of names of places, than which 
nothing can be more tedious in poetry ; he next defires the mufes 
to recreate Cxfar after his labours; then follows a defcription, 
(by no means well connected with what precedes) of the war of 
the Titans, and this defcription neceflarily abouuds with the pro- 
per names of gods ; he then remarks upon the excellence of wifdom, 
and finifhes with an account of the fufferings of the giants: by 
the introdnétion of this war, I apprehend, the poet means it 
fhould be inferred that the gods were indebted to wifdom as much 
as to ftrencth, for their victory over the ignorant though daring 
Titans ; furely this ftarting into wypeiner to compliment Calliope 
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is nd very excellent expedient; may I prefumie to cbferve, that it 
would have been much more natural, as well as interefting, to 
have defcribed the effects really produced by the humanizing 
mufes, than to have infifted upon the importance of prudence in 
this imaginary battle: how would the pen of Ovid have charmed 
upon a fubject fo delightful, and fo rich in beautiful appendages. 
In the ode ** Laudabunt alii claram Rhoden aut Mytelenen,”” we 
meet with fo ftriking a want of connection, that many have been 
induced to believe fome of it loft; even with this allowance, it 
has not the flighteft pretenfions to wholenefs: the flyle of the ode 
<< O Navis, referent in mare te novi,’ borders upon the bombatt ; 
the ode to fortune, though it has a fplendid beginning, finks in 
its progrefs: thecelebrated ode ‘* Anguftam amici pauperiem pati,” 
falls off remarkably towards the end, and introduces a new fub- 
ject foreign from the reft of the piece ; and in the ode ‘* Inclu- 
fam Danaen turris ahenea,’ we meet with fome lines which are 
better fuited to the Sermones. 

‘ A careful perufal of the works of Horace will, I am per- 
fuaded, furnifh other inftances of impeffections of a fimilat kind ; 
thofe which I have mentioned are fufficient to fhew that his poems 
of the loftier caft are far from being compleat in their kind; Iam, 
however, by no means unwilling to acknowledge, that fome may 
be feleéted from them which are well deferving of approbation, 
and that among his lighter cdes, The ‘* Quis multa gracilis te 
puer in rofa,” the ‘*. Vile potabis modicis Sabinum,’’ into which, 
a compliment to Macenas is fo dexteroufly introduced, and the 
** Perficos odi puer apparatus,” are well entitled to the higheft 
praife which they have hitherto received. 

« Horace is certainly diflinguifhed by various excellencies ; the 
man of elegance, of good fenfe, of delicate humour and keen 
penetration, the philofopher and the found critic are prevalent 
throughout his works; fuch is the praife which no one will deny 
tohim: but that high and unqualified applaufe which he has re. 
ceived as a lyric poet, is certainly more than he can claim from 
his producticns, and cannot, but in fome degree, have arifen from 
an indifcriminating partiality to the works of the ancients.” 


We cannot entirely agree with Dr. Sayers refpecting all 
his obfervations in this extraét; but even admitting the whole 
to be well founded, they would but little afec&t the poetical 
character of Horace: The odes of the Roman poet, not to 
mention the feventeen Epodes, confift of one hundred and 
three; and when out of this number, the prefent author 
charges only fix with being particularly defective, we may 
venture to fay, that he confers, perhaps inadvertently, as great 
an eulogium on the genius of Horace, as is perhaps confiftent 
with the ftandard of human perfection ; efpecially when it is 
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“eonfidered,: that Horace appears to have written the greatefl 


part of his lyric compofitions on the /pur of the occasion, and 
ad t to have revifed them. 

On the whole, thefe ee contain many imgentous 
remarks, and evinee that Dr. Sayers exercifes his own judg- 
ment, on fubjects of literature, uninfluenced by the prejudice 
of authority. 


————e PoE 


Effays on the Eives and 7 ritings of Fletcher of Saltoun, and the 
Poet Thom fon : biographical, critical, and political. With 
fome Pieces of Thomfau’s never before publifhed. By D. 8. 
Earl of Buchan. 8ve. §5. Boards. Debrett. 1792. 


THs noble author is a warm friend of Freedom 3 a cha- 

racter which would redound more to his praife, "tid not 
* the zeal of that houfe’ appear fometimes to ¢ eat up’ his dif- 
cretion and difcernment. ‘lhe prefent publication, amidit much 
mitruction and amufement, affurds many of thofe warm 
eepiciions which diflinguifh the author’s political fermons 3 
and as he is not deficient in abilities, nor in good fenfe, it is 





furp: ome he has not yet difcovered that this unguarded 


warmth rather injures than promotes a caut fe; and that flighty 
fentences have no more effect in a literary ailault than f{quibs 
would have in battering a fortrefs. 

Prefixed to this work is an Introduction, containing an hif- 
torical {ketch of the progrefs of Liberty in Scotland, which, 
! awever, is rather uperficial. —It be; zins in the following 
manner : 

‘. Although [ am fenfible that the very found and fieht of the 
word Liberty has become difagree cable, if not terrible, to the 
fafhionable world in bittain ; yet it is neceffary that | fhould in- 
troduce the Memoirs of Fletcher and ‘homfon, with reficclions en 
the principles, manners, and temper, of the umes and countries 
an which they lived, and of thoie that preceded their a 
lt is my purpofe totreat this jabject very brielly, 

It naturally divides itfeli into three parts ; the Gothic, Purim 
tanical, and Philofophicai aves: under which three heads, with- 
Hut once mentioning the formidable and profcribed vocable, i thal 

endeavour to make x clear and convincing to the meaneitand moft 
ebdurate capacity, that political energy and fentiment were never 
wholly fupprefled in my native country. 

‘ sit. Political eneroy and fentiment eminently appeared in the 
Gothic, by which I literally denominate that a age whieh was cueval 
with the formation of military governments on a feudal bans, by 
the nations or people that over-ran Europe in ages far beyond the 
gra of genuine hittory, formed the lates of Greece and Italy, and 
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afterwards in a more barbarous ftate overfpread and overpowered 
the Roman empire, which had fprung from the fame original. 

‘ But the fyitem of Gothic government was permanent, and we 
havevit accurately delineated by the mafterly hand of Tacitus, in 
his ‘Treatife on the Situation, Cuftoms, and People of Germany. 

‘In this era, which is of immenfe duration, I obferve political 
energy and fentiment exemplified every where in the equal rights 
of the holders of the foil. 

‘In countries and ages where lands were cultivated by flaves 
taken in war, or brought into bondage by conqueft, there could 
be no other citizens. 

‘ Trade and manufactures were not. 

‘In fuch a pofture of fociety, fciences and arts could not exift. 

‘ The proprietors cf the foil could not proteé& themfelves with- 
out government; and government requires a prince either fingle 
or complex, elective or hereditary. 

‘ Governments were therefore formed varioufly, as contingency 
or neceflity occafioned or required. — Scoiland, the country to 
which my fubjeét direéts me, was planted and governed in this 
manner from the beginning. 

« The miferable natives who preceded the Goths or Scythians, 
were treated like the natives of North and South America by the 
Europeans; and, after fkulking and icalping for ages in their faft- 
nefles, muft have at laft yielded to neceflity or reafon in their obe- 
dience to the laws of the frongeit.’ 


In treating fo important a fubjet, his lordfhip’s ftyle, as the 
reader muft already have obferved, is fometimes deficient in 
dignity; and in the progrefs of this Introduction, the follow- 
ing, among other flowers, may be culled: ¢ exemplified the 
motto with a vengeance :’ * great and big books,’ &c. &c. 

As a more favourable fpecimen, we fhall extract a para 
graph exprefling the confequences of the revival of literature, 
and of the reformation. 


‘ Human genius and fentiment are always mofl agreeably ex- 
cited by the contemplation of misfortunes. We naturally attach 
ourlelves to the fide of the lofer of a conteft, ‘The ftruggles for 
hiberty in Greece and Italy, recorded fo eloquently by the Greek 
and Roman claffics, imbued the minds of youth, and excited the 
feelings of the aged with the ardour of political fentiment. The 
people then began to know truly what it is to be a member of a 
free commonwealth, to be a citizen: delightful name! belt of 
inheritances, beit of rights, not to be furrendered, but with the 
life that accompanies it! With the‘e fublime and ‘wart-engaging 
affections, the ftudy of the Scriptures of Motes and the Evange- 


lifts in the living languages of Europe, and the confolation of tree 


agency in the choice of religious opinions, remarkably eoatributed 
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to the creation of new political energy among all ranks of men, 
but pariiculasly among the middling and Jower clafles of the 
people, who by religious controverfy were made, as it were, arti- 
ticial members of fociety, aud felt the inexpreflible and captivat- 
ing delight of thinking and acting for themfelves, and of touching 
and affeCing general focietv.—'he clergy, irritated to madnels 
by the diftolution of their magic fuperfliuon, and looking forward 
to the total desruction of their profitable fable of the church, per- 
fecuted the thinking and reforming people; and. this laid the foun- 
dation of that perception of religious hberty, which immediately 
connected ittelf with political liberty in Scotland fo early as the 
reign of James V. and in England towards the end of the reign 


ef queen Elizzbeth.’ 


The Introduction concludes with a violent declamation \ 
againft the ariftocracy, and the minifter. 

Next occurs the hie of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, a per- 
fon certainly worthy of 2 better age, a mafculine orator, and 
a man of furprifing talents and warm patriotifm. He was the 
fon of fir Robert Fletcher of Saltoun and Innerpeffer, by Ca- 
therine Bruce, daughter of fir Henry Bruce of Clackmannan 
and was born in the year 1653. He ftudied under Dr. Burnet, r 
then travelled on the continent 5 and was from his mfancy of 
a very fiery and uncontroulable temper; but his difpofitions 
were noble and generous. In the Scotch parliament he firft 
diftinguifhed himielf by his oppofition to the infamous miniltry 
ef Lauderdale; and was in confequence of his enmity to the 
arbitrary meaiures of Charles II. outlawed, and his eftate con- 
fifcated. In 1683 he, with Robert Baillie of Jervifwood, came f 
into England, to confult meafures with the friends of freedom. 
Baillie was feized, condemned, and hanged, wrefufing, with 
heroic conftancy, to fave his life by impeaching his friend 
Fletcher; who returning to the continent, travelled, ane 
ftudied pubMe law and politics. In 1685 he was in Holland, 
alfifting at the deliberations of the Britith exiles ; but his ideas 
were too republican for their fociety. He came over with 
Monmouth on his ill-fated expedition. 


ar 


‘ The account given by Fletcher himfelf of h's general condu& 
at this time to the late Bar! Marfhall of Scotland, was, that he 
had been induced to join the duke cf Monmouth, on the principles 
ef the duke’s monifeitoes in England and Scotland, particularly by 
the laws promifed for the permanent fecarity of civil and politicad 
hiberty, and of the proteiiant religion, and the calling of a gene- 
ral congrefs of delegates from the people at large, to form a free 
conftitution of government, and not to pretend to the throne upon 
any claim, except the free choice of the reprefentatives of the: 
people, “Phat, when Monmouth was proclaimed king at Taunton, 
ke 
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he faw his deception, and refolved to proceed no farther in his 
engagements, which he confidered from that moment as trea‘on 
againft the juft rights of the nation, and treachery on the part of 
Monmovth. That, finding himfelf therefore no longer capable 
of being ufeful, he left Taunton, and embarked on beard 2 veffel 
for Spain. ‘That foon aiter his landing he was committed to 
prifon ; and, on the application of the Enolith minifter at Madrid. 
he was ordered to be delivered up, and traa!imitted to London in 
a Spanifh veffel, which was named for that.purpoie. That one 
moraing, as he was looking penfively through the bar of his dun- 
geon, he was accoited by a vencrable pe rfon, who made fign to 
{peak to him. Fletcher, looking if any paflage could be found 
for his efcape, difcovered a door open, at which he was met by 
his deliverer, with whom he pafled unmolefted through three 
guards of foldiers, who were faft alleep ; and, without being per- 
mitted to return thanks to his guide, he piofecuted his efcape 
with the aid of a perfen who feemed to have been fent for that 
purpote, concerning whom he never could obtain any informa- 
tion. ‘That difguied, he proceeded in fafety through Spain, 
where, whea he found himfelf oat of all apparent danger, he lin- 
pered, and amufed himfelf with the view of the country, and with 
itudy in the cenveatual libraries; and having privately obtained 
credit by bills upon Amfterdam, he bought many rare and curi- 
ous books, fome of which are preferved in the library at Salioun, 
in the county cf Haddington. That he had made feveral very 
narrow ef{c ‘apes of being dete&ed and feized in the courfe of his 
pereprinations through Spain, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of atown {the name of which Lord Marfhall had forgotten) 
where he intcnded to have pafied the night; but in the fkirts of a 
wood, a few miles diftant from thence, upon entering a road to 
the right, he was warned by a woman of a very refpectable appear- 
ance, to take the left-hand road, as there would be danger in the 
cther direction. Upon his arrival he found the citizens alarmed by 
the news of a robbery and murder on the road againft which he had 
been cautioned. Some ume after this efcape, Fletcher’s active 
genius led him to fervé as a volunteer in the Hungarian war, 
where he diftinguifhed himfelf by his gallantry and mi‘itary talents. 
But the glory which he might have acquired in arms, had he ferved 
Jong encugh to have obtained a command, he cheertully facrificed 
to the fafety of his country.’ 


In 1688 he attended William with better fortune, and dif 
tinguifhed himfelf in the Scottifh convention. 

Our noble author now proceeds to explain the principles of 
Fletcher, of which Buchanan was the father; but when he 
obferve es, p. 34, that R: aymond de Sebonde, the friend of Mon- 


t2igne, adopted the principles of Buchanan, he falls into an 
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anachronifm. — Sebonde was the mafter of Montaigne, his 
works were publifhed 1520— 1530; and he was dead be- 
fore Buchanan’s treatife de Jure Regni appeared. We believe 
his lordfhip has not feen Sebonde’s Lettre fur la Servitude 
Volontaire, though publifhed (as he fays *) with Montaigne’s 
Effays. 

The following anecdote is curious : 


‘ The duke of Hamilton was fufpeéted of wifhing to embarrafs 
the fettlement of the crown, with a view to favour the eventual 
pretenfions of his own family. He went fecretly on board the thip 
of Van Aarfen Somelsdijke, the Dutch admiral in the road of 
Leith, and propofed an union of Scotland and Holland as one 
commonwealth. It may be gueffed who expected to be vice 
ftadtholder in Scotland. Nothing could be more natural than the 
averfion the Scots felt to be funk and loft in the great empire of 
Britain; and it was as natural for Hamilton and Fletcher to foment 
this averfion with different intentions, and from different motives. 
Lockhart of Carnwath, the memoir writer, flattered himfelf thar 
Fletcher was a Tory, if not a Jacobite, in his heart, becanfe he 
affociated with Tories and Jacobites: but he did not refiecé that 
the Tories and Jacobites were then the country party, and that 
Fletcher would hear more from them of the dignity, independence, 
and intereft of jis country, and lefs about a king that infpires a 
republican with no fentiment but terror or diflike. This, I be- 
lieve, was the foundation for his being fufpected of xot being a 
true Whig at bottom; for Whigs and-Tories were in thofe days 
quite diitinét, difliking and avoiding each other, not mingled 
together as they now are, to fhare among thentfelves the plunder 
of their country.’ 


Fletcher diftinguifhed himfelf againft the projected counter- 
revolution in Scotland in 1692, in the Darien affair, and 
other meafures of public importance. His fpeeches on the 
Union are particularly admired.—Lord Buchan concludes with 
the following character of this great man: 


« Fletcher (fays the anonymous author'of his character in Tho- 
mas Rawlinfon’s library) was fteady in his principles, of nice ho- 
nour, great learning ; brave as the {word he wore; a fure friend, 
but an irreconcileable enemy ; and would not do a bafe thing to 
eicape death. 

‘ He would rot fubmit to be called either Whig or Tory, fay- 
ing, thofe names were given and ufed to cloak the knaves of bath 
parties. Bravo! 

‘ He had acquired the grammatical knowledge of the Italian fo 





* We have in vain looked for it. 
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perfe&ly as to compofe and publih a treatife in that language ; 
yet he could not fpeak it, as he found, when having an interview 
with prince. Eugene of Savoy, and being addreffed in that lan- 
gtiage by the prince, he could not utter a fyllable to be under- 
ftood. In his perfon he was of low ftature, thin, of a brown 
complexion, with piercing eyes; and a gentle frown of keen fen- 
fidility appeared often upon his countenance.’ 


The time of his death, by a remarkable neglect, is not fpe- 
ecified. 

We next find various fhort fpeeches of Mr. Fletcher, breath- 
ing a mafculine eloquence. From p. 76, it appearsthat this 
patriot long fince obferved, that the moft confiderable laws of 
Scotch freedom are induitrioufly omitted in the two laft edi- 
tions of the Scottifh acts of parliament. ‘The fpeeches fill a 
third part of the volume, p. 65—1743 but one extract from 
the lait fhall fuffice, on the propofed limitation of the crown, 
by affigning the difpofal of all places, offices, and penfions to 
the Scottith parliament. 


« J fhould never make an end, if I fhould profecute all the great 
advantages of this limitation; which, like a divine influence, turns 
ail to good, as the want of it has hitherto porfoned every thing, 
and brought allto ruin. I fhall therefore only acd one particular 
more, in which it will be of the highelt advantage to this nation. 
We all know, that the only way of enflaving a people is by keep- 
ing up a flanding army; that by ftanding forces all limited mo- 
narchies have been deftroyed ; without them none; that folong as 
any ftanding forces are allowed in a nation, pretexts will never be 
wanting to increafe them ; that princes have never fuffered mili- 
tias to be put upon any good-foot, left ftanding forces fhould ap- 
pear unnecefiary. We alfo know that a good and well-regulaced 
tailitia is of fo great importance to a nation, as to be the principal 
part of the conititution of any free government. Now, by this 
limitation, the nation will have a fufficient power to render their 
militia good and effectual, by the nomination of officers: and if 
we savould fend a certain proportion of our militia abroad yearly, 
and relieve them from time to time, we may make them as good as 
thofe of Switzerland are; and much more able to defend the coun- 
try, than any unattive ftanding forces can be. We may fave 
every year great fams of money, which are now expended to 
maintain a fianding army, and, which is yet more, run no hazard 
of Jofing our fiberty by them. We may employ a greater number 
of officers in thofe detachments, than we do at prefentin all our 
forces both at home and abroad; and make better conditions for 
them in thofe countries that need their afliftance. For being freed 
from the influences of Englifh councils, we fhail certainly look 
Detter than we have hitherto done to the terms on which we may 
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fend them into the armies either of Engiand or Holland; and not 
permit them to be abufed fo many different ways, as, to the great 
reproach of the nation, they have been, in their rank, pay, cloth- 
ing, arrears, levy-money, quarters, tranf{port-fhips, and grae 
TuItIes. | 

‘ Having thus fhewn fome of the great advantages this limitae 
tion will bring to the nation (to which every one of you will be 
able to add many more) ; that itis not only confiftent with mo- 
narchy, but even with an abfolute monarchy : having demonftrated 
the neceflity of fuch a condition in all empires, which contain 
feveral kingdoms ; and that without it we muft for ever continue 


in a dependence upon the court of England; in the name of God, 


what hinders us from embracing fo great a blefling ? Is it becaufe 
her majefty will refufe the royal affent tothis at? If the do, fure 


Tam, fuch a refufal muft proceed from the advice of Englifh 


counfellors; and will not that be ademonftration to us, that after 
her majefty, and heirs of her body, we muft not, cannot any 
longer continue under the fame prince with England? Shall we 
be wanting toourfelves? Can her majeity give her affent to this 
limitation upon a fucceffor before you offer it to her? Is fhe at 
liberty to give us fatisfaction in this point, till we have declared 
to England, by a vote of this houfe, that unlefs we cbtain this 
condition, we will not name the fucceffor with them? And then 
will not her majefty, even by Englith advice, be perfuaded to give 
her affent; unlefs her counfeilors fhall think fit to incur the heavy 
imputation, and run the dangerous rifk of dividing thefe nations 
for ever? If therefore either reafon, honour, or con{cience, have 
anv influence upon us; if we have any regard either to ourlelves 
or poiterity ; if there be any fuch thing as virtue, happinefs, or 
reputation in this world, or felicity in a future fiate, let me ad- 
jure you by all thefe not to draw upon your heads everiatiing in- 
famy, attended with the eternal reproaches and anguifh, of an evil 
confcience, by making yourlelves and your pofterity mifcrable.’ 


The Effay on the Genius, Chara€ter, and Writings of 

Thomfon the poet will not detain uslong. To begin with an 

necdote, the following is a ftriking inftance in what different 
lights the fame object appears to different clafles of men. 


‘ Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto too, (afterwards Lord Juflice 
Clerk,) a man of elegant tafie, was kind to young Thomfon. 

‘ Thomfon fent him a copy of the firft edition of his Seafons, 
which fir Gilbert fhewing to a relation of the poet’s who was gar- 
dener at Minto, he took the book, which was finely bound, into 
his hands, and having turned it round and round, and gazed on 
it forfome time, fir Gilbert faid to him, ‘* Well, David, what 
do you think of James ‘Thomfon now? ‘There’sa book that will 
make him famous all over the world, and his name immor- 
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tal!’* «© Indeed, fir,”? faid David, ** that is a grand book! [ 
did not think the lad had had ingenuity enough to have done fuch 
a neat piece of handicraft.” 


A poem of Thomfon, on the death of his mother, is given 
in p. 187, &c. for the firft-time, accompanied by fome others 
of his <n offerings to the Mufes. Some before unpublifhed 
letters of this bard next appear, from which we fhall fele@ 
the following f{pecimen: 


‘ Thomfon to Mr, Lyttelton, afterwards Lord Lyttelton. 
‘London, July 14th, 1743. 


‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I Had the pleafure of yours fome pofts ago, and have de clay ed 
anfwering it hitherto, that I might be able to determine when I 
could have the happinefs of waiting upon you. 

‘ Hagley is the place in England I moft defire to fee; I ima- 
gine it to be greatly delightful in itfeif, and I know it to be fo to 
the higheft degree by the company it is animated with. 

‘ Some reafons prevent my waiting upon you immediately ; but 
if you will be fo.good as to let me know how long you defign ta. 
flay in the country, nothing fhail hinder me from paffing three 
weeks or a month with you before you leave it. As this will fall 
in autumn, I fhall like it the better, for I think that feafon of the 
year the moft pleafing, and the moft poetical. ‘The fpirits are not 
then diiiipated with the gaiety of {pring, and the glaring light of 
fummer, but compofed into a ferious and tempered joy.—The 
year is perfel. In the mean time I will go on with correcting the 
Seafons, and hope to carry down more than one of them with me. 
be Mufes, whom you obli igingly fay I fhall bring along with 

e, I fhall find with you-—the mufes of the great fimple country, 
not the little fine-lady mufes of Richmond-hill. 

‘ I have lived fo long in the noife, or at leaft the diftant din of 
the town, that I begin to forget what retirement is: with you [ 

fhall enjoy it in its hi gheft elegance, and pureft fimplicity. ‘The 
mind will not only be foothed into peace, but enlivened into har- 
mony. My compliments attend all at Hagley, and particularly 
ker who gives it charms to you it never had before, 


‘ Believe me to be ever, 
¢ With the greateft refpe&, 
* Molt affectionately yours, 
‘ JAMES THOMSON.,? 
Our noble author continues to interfperfe his political tenets; 


amidft which the opinion of a great ftatefman, on the neceflity 
of a parligmentary reform, ftands confpicuous. | 
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* It is glorious for Thomfon’s memory that he fhould have de- 
fcribed the platform of a perfe& government, as Milton de!cribed 
the platform of a perfect garden—the one in the midit of Gothic 
inftitutions of feudal origin, and the other in the midft of clipped 
yews and fponting lions. 

‘ Highteen years after Thomfon’s death the late lord Chatham 
agreed with me in making this remark ; and when I faid, “ But, 
fer, what will become of poor England, that doats on the imper- 
fections of her pretended conftitution ?”? he replied, «‘ My dear 
lord, the gout will difpofe of me foon enough to prevent me from 
feeling the confequences of this infatuation: but before the end of 
this century erther the parliament will reform itfelf from within, 
or be reformed with a vengeance from without.” Pythonic fpeech, 
{peedily to be verified !’ 


The letter of Thomfoen to Paterfon, p. 218 feq. is long and 
curious. As to the account of the anniverfary of Thomfon’s 
birth-day, 1790, we cannot fay much in its favour; nor in 
that of lord Buchan’s s.{peech on the occafion, which he calls 

an Eulogy on Thomion, while it 1s in fact a fatire on Samuel 
Johafon, with fome paffages in whole life of the poet our 
noble author is difpleafed, though he begins his eflay with an 
extract from it, hi igh ly in Thaaihe's praife. It is a fingu- 
larity that our northern neighbours feem to fuppofe Scotland 
and Scotchmen to be abfolutely perfect ; and that any parti- 
cular difpraife is accepted as general, and avenged accord- 
ingly, notwithftanding the praifes which may be beftowed. 

‘Asa fpecimen of the poetry, now firft publithed, we {hal} 
extract one of the fhortett pieces. 


‘ Verfes addreffed to Miss Younc. 


* Ah urge too late! from beauty’s bondage free, 
Why did I truft my liberty with thee? 
And thou, why didft thou, with inhuman art, 
if not refolv’d to take, feduce my heart? 
Yes, yes, you faid (for lovers eyes {peak true) ; 
You muft have feen how faft my pafiion grew : 
And when your glances chanc’d on me to fhine, 
How my fond foul ecftatic fprung to thine! | 

« But mark me, fair-one, what I now declare 
Thy deep attention claims, and ferious care: 
It is no common paflion fres my breaft, 
I mutt be wretched, or I muft be bleft ! 
My woes all other remedy deny ; 
Or, pitying, give me hope, or bid me die !” 


Upon the whole, the prefent volume contains fome inter- 
efling and curious intelligence, and original papers, for which 
the 
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the public is indebted to the noble author ; but a duodecime 
pamphlet might have contained the matter thus extended b 
typographical art-—Prefixed is a good portrait of Fletcher of 
Saltoun, taken from a painting by Aikman, in the pofleflion 
of lord Buchan. 





A Trip to Paris,in Fulyand Augufi, 1792. 8vo. 35. Lane. 
1793- 

"THE avowed author of this Tour, though his name does 

not appear in the title-page, is Mr. T'wifs, whofe former 
‘Travels in Spain and Ireland we formerly noticed. 
It is a moft fingular melange of differtations upon liberty 
and upon chefsmen; of botany and old breeches; of dogs 
and cats, maffacres, and two-headed boys. In fhort, our 
author has culled from every fower, and has even ranfacked 
the hiftoric page to furnifh matter for the edification of his 
countrymen. 

We do not, however, mean to infinuate that we have not 
found confiderable amufement in this whimfical production. 
As a colle€tion of anecdotes, it is well calculated to fill up a 
vacant hour; and even if it were lefs entertaining, we could at 
leaft pay the author Matt. Prior’s compliment : 








‘ Your flory’s fhort, 
So far at leaft we thank you for’t.’ 


The picture which Mr. Twifs draws of the country of 
France is pleafing; that of Paris is difgufting, and exhibits 
nothing but anarchy, licentioufnefs, irreligion, and immora- 
lity. “The iron-rails in the churches, he obferves, are all con- 
verted into heads for pikes; and their liberal and enlightened 
lecillators have allowed all the fhops to be open, and every 
trade to be carried on upon Sundays; an indulgence of which, 
however, few take advantage, not from a religious principle, 
but, as our author infinuates, merely becaufe they wifh ‘a 
day of relaxation, to take a little frefh air, and appear well- 
drefled.’ According to Mr. Twifs’ ftatement, Paris feems 
to ftand on a much greater extent of ground than London. 


‘ As to the fize of Paris, I faw two very large plans of that 
city and of London, on the fame fcale, on which it was faid, that 
Paris covered 5,280,000 fquare toifes, and London only 3,900,000, 
A toife is two yards; and from the plan ii appeared to be near 
the truth.’ 


In another part of the work we are told it contains one 
million, one hundred and thirty thoufand inhabitants. 

Previous to the 30th of July, it appears that the party dif- 
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affected to the conftitution took no pains to conceal their fen- 
timents : 


‘ Hitherto cockades of filk had been worn, the arifecrats wore 
fuch as were of a paler blue and red, than thofe worn by the d- 
mocrats, and the former were even diftinguifhed by their carriages, 
on which a cloud was painted upon the arms, which entirely cb- 
literated them, (0; thefe I faw above thirty in the evening promes 
nade, inthe Bois de Boulogne :) buton the 30th of July, every per- 
fun was compelled by the people to wear a linen cockade, withe 
out any diftinction in the red and blue colours.’ 


The following curiofity in the garden of Verfailles has, we 
believe, efcaped the notice of many Englith travellers. 


‘Ona mount in this garden isa meridien fonnant (founding me- 
ridian), this is ay iron mortar which holds four pounds of gun- 
powder, itis loaded every MOMDIAS, and oxpitly. a at noon the fun 
difcharges the piece by means of a burning-g glafs, fo placed that 
bhe focus at that moment fires the po wder in the touch-hole. The 
firft meridian that was made of this kind is in the garden of the 
Palais Royal, at the top of one of the houfes: I could not fee ir, 
but it is thus deferibed in the PaHis Guide: ‘* The touch-hole of 
the cannon is two inches long, and haifa line e(the twentieth part 
of an inch) broad, this length is placed in the direction of the me- 
ridian line. ‘lwo tran/oms, or crof/s-fiaves, placed vertically on 
a horizontal plane, jupport a /exs, or burning- -glais, which, by 
their means, is fixed according ta the i1un’s height monthly, fo as 
to caufe the focus to be exactly over the toucli-hole at noon. Itis 
f2id to have been invented by Rouffeau.”? Small meridians of 
this fort are fold in the fhops; thefe are dials of about a foot 
iquare, engraven on marble, with a little brafs cannon and a /ens.? 


‘The account of the two-headed boy, above alluded to, is 
curious, 


* But the greateft curiofity in natural hiftory which I faw there, 
was a male child with two heads and four arms; it was then three 
months old, the two faces were perfectly alike, the nofes aquiline, 
the eyes blue, and the countenances pleating ; ; the two bodics were 
joined tegether at the cheft, and the remainder was juft like that 
of acommon male child; one navel, one belly, one fexis, one 
arzus, and two legs. ‘he two bodies were face to face, fo that 
they could embrace and kifs each other; in their natural pofition 
they formed an angle of 65 degrees, like the letter Y. | remain- 
ed above an hour with this child, its mother, and the nurfe, and 
faw it fuck at both brealls at the fame time. It was tolerably 
firong, the thin was very foft, and almoft tran!parent, the arms 
and legs Ring very lean, and the latter were crofied, and appear- 
ed incapable of being extended voluntarily; fo that if the child 
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fhoold live two or three years, which I do not think probable, it 
is not likely it will ever be able to walk. One head would laugh 
while the other cried, one head would fleep whilit the other was 
awake; the inipiration and expiration of the breath, in each, was 
alternate, that is to fay, one infpired while the other expired its 
breath. ‘There was nothing remarkable in the mother (a pea- 
fant’s wife) except her obilinacy i in refafing to dilencumber thefe 
two poor heads from a couple of thick oe blue fattin caps 
with which they had dreffed them, and which T endeavoured to 
convince both her and the nurfe would heat the yruPwng fo as to be 
the means of fhortening the child’s life, and confequently of cure 
tailing the profits arifing from this wzzgue exhibition.’ 


From the ecclefiaftical revenue of Paris fome eftimate may, 
perhaps, be formed of what the whole fpoils of the church 
mutt have amounted to. 


‘In 1790 there were in Paris forty-eight convents of monks, 
containing nine hundred and nine men; ‘ie amount of their re- 
venue was eilimated at two millions, feven hundred and fixty 
thoufand livres; five abbeys or priories, eftimated at fix hundred 
and twelve theufand livres; feventy-four convents of nuns, con- 
taining two thoufand, two hundred and ninety-two women, their 
income two millions and twenty-eight thoofand livres. When to 
thefe we add the revenue of the archbifhoprick, and of the fifteen 
collegiate churches, of one million, fix thoufand and five hun- 
dred livres, we fhall have a total of upwards of feven millions of 
livres for the former ecclefiaftical revenue in Paris only.’ 


In another place Mr. 'Twils fays the nation gains five mil- 
lions fterling per annum by the reduction of its expences in 
church and {tate. 

The falary of the executioner, under the old government, 
whofe oilice was to break criminals on the wheel, &c. was 
“sol. tterling per annum. 

Mr. T'wits remarks a very fingular change i in the manners of 
the people of France fince the revolution. He fays he faw no 
face painted but upon the itage; and adds, that ‘ there is 


4 


hardly any pollibility of pg euithing 9 the rank of either man 


7 


or woman by their drefs at prefent ; ; or rather, there are no 
ranks to diftinguith.’ 


~ 


‘¢ The inns on the road from Calais to Paris, are as well fur- 
nithed, and the beds are as clean at prefent as almoft any in Eng- 
land. At Fhlixcourt efpecially, the beds are renvarkably excel 
lent, the furniture elegant, and there is a profufion of marble 
and of looking-glaffes in this inn. The plates, dithes, and ba- 
fons which I faw in cupboards, and on fhelves in the kitchen, and 
Which are not in conitant ule, were all of filver, to which being 
2 added 
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added the fpoons aud forks of the fame metal, of which the Iand- 
jord pofieffes a great number ; the ladies and gentlemen who were 
with me there, going to and returning from Paris, eftimated the 
value at, perhaps, a thoufand pounds fterling. Now, if we allow 
only half this fam to be the value, it is, notwithftanding, confi- 
derable. Every inn I entered was well fupplied with filver {poons, 
of various fizes, and with filver four-pronged forks; even thole 
petty eating-houfes in Paris, which were frequented by foldiers 
and /ans-culattes.’ 


‘The account of the maflacre at the Tuilleries on the roth 
of Auguit, does not materially differ from other narratives 
which have been fubmitted to the public. The crowd on the 
morning of the roth, at the Place de /a Ba/ftille, our author 
fays, was fo great that {eventy-five pcrfons were {queezed to 
death. 


‘ The courage and ferocity of the women was this day very 
confpicuous ; the firlt perfon that entered the Tuileries, after the 
fring cealed, was a woman, named Teroigne, fhe had been very 
active in the riots at Bruffels, a few years ago; fhe afterwards 
was in prifon a twelvemonth at Vienna, and when fhe was re- 
leated, after the death of the emperor, went to Geneva, which 
citv fhe was foon obliged to Jeave; fhe then came to Paris, and 
headed the Martfeillois ; fhe began by cleaving the head of a Swifs, 
who folicited her protection, and who was inftantaneoufly cut in 
pieces by her followers. She is agreeable in her perfon, which is 
{mail, and is about twenty-eight years of age.’ 


This amiable young lady appears in a fubfequent part of the 
bock on horfeback, at the head of the fans culottes, engaged 
ur the worfe than Gothic violence of demolifhing the ftatues, 
and all the elegant, works of art which embellifhed the city of 
Paris. ‘he delicate morals of thete unbreeched philofophers 
will, perhaps, a little furprife fome of our readers. 


No coaches except fracres (hackney-coaches), were now to 
be feen about the {ireets; the theatres. continued on the following 
moraings to advertife their performances, and in the zfternoon 
freth advertifements were pofted over thefe, faying, there would 
be reldche au theatre (refpite, intermiffion.) A few days after, 
fome of the theatres advertifed to perform for the benefit of the 
f:milies of the flain, but few-perfons attended the reprefentation, 
ihrough fear; becaale the /ans-culcttes talked of pulling down a! 
the theatres, which, they faid, gataient /es maurs, (corrupted the 
morals) of the people.’ 

Mr. Twifs has ornamented his publication with an elegant 
frontifpiece, reprefenting that fublime invention of the French 
phiiofophers —the beheading machine. | 
Te 
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The propofed Reform of the Reprefentation of the Counties of 
Scotland confidered. By R. Ferguffin, Ef. 8v0. 1s. De- 
brett. 1792 


fi ‘Tl appears that the reprefentation ef the commons, in the 

Scottifh parliament, has been feveral times modified by dif- 
ferent acts ofthelegiflature. With refpect to the reprefentation 
of the counties m particular, till the time of James VI. every 
frecholder was admitted to give his vote for his reprefentative, 
however fmall the value of his freehold; and every one pof- 
feffing more than a hundred marks of new extent had a right, 
and was even bound by law, to appear perfonally in parlia- 
ment. But an act, pafled in 1§87, during the reign above- 

mentioned, took away the privilege of voting from all free- 
holders under 40s. of old extent, and, by that means, grea atly 
reduced the batis of reprefentation. 

If this act, fays our author, was unjuft, thofe which fol- 
lowed were no lefs fo. By a ftatute of Charles Ik. it was 
enacted, that a 40s. land fhould continue to be a fufhicient 
qualification to vote; but, if the o/d extent appearcd not, the 
tight of voting fhould then be conftituted by a property, or 
fuperiority, and poflefhon of lands, holden of the crown, rated 
at 4001. Scots of valuation, according to the new extent. The 
qualification was by this means raifed to three or four times 
the extent of the former one. By this act, likewife, wad-fet+ 
ters and life-renters were allowed to vote ; to which regulation 
are afcribed the abufes now faid to exiit. 

By an act of George Il. it is ordered, that no evidence what- 
ever fhall be admitted as a proof of the old extent, but a retour* 
prior to the year 1681; which deprived many who were real 
poflefiors of a 40s. land, of the right of being admitted to the 
roll, notwithftanding their havinga title equally good with thofe 
who could prove their extent by fuch retours, and that the evi- 
dence arifing from their charters was hkewite equally fatisfac- 
tory. 

On this head, we are informed, that there were few who 

ould produce the evidence required. ‘The retour had never 
nas recorded till the year 40333; and Prior to that time, the 
greater part of the ancient retours muit, by various accidents, 
have been loft or deftroy ed. 

Since the aét is cage -mentioned, no altcration has been made 
in the bafis of the Scottifh reprefentation of coun ties s. All 
thofe who patie "the property and fuperi LOFiLyy or the fuperi- 
ority alone in property, wadiet or life-rent of lands valued ar 
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*A retour is the act conta: a vw the verdict of a i: iry or ingucit, by which the 
facceffor is declared, or ferve heir to the deceafed, ke alfo mentions the velua- 
tian of the inte, 
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400]. Scots, and thofe few who can produce retours, prior to 
the year 1681, of forty fhilling lands, are entitled to vote at 
eleCtions. 

Mr. Ferguffon obferves, that the evils arifing from the 

nature, However abfurd, of the qualifications themfelves, 
would have been eaepenen ely fmali, if the power of voting 
could, by any means, have been reftridted to thofe who had 
re ally an intereft in hi lands. But this objet, we are told, 
it has never — in the power of the legiflature to accomplith. 
-Votes om eit number have been created, for the purpofe of 
political jobbing. Thefe votes are generally made by wadfet 

or life-rent qualifications. 


¢ A life-rent voter, fays the author, is created by a transfer of 
the life-rent of a dare fuperiority, producing fome trifling feus 
duty. At the death of the voter, the right reverts to the granter. 
He thens transfers it to fome other perion, and thus keeps up a 
continual fucceffion of dependent voters, whereof he can create as 
many as he has forty fhilling lands or valuations of 4col. Scots upon 
bis eftate. A wadfet voter is a perfon, who has paid to the pros 
prietcr of a fuperiority a ceriain fum (however f{mall), for the in- 
tereft of which he receives the yearly feu-duties, Nay he may 
have given no price or confideration whatever; and ftill his vote is 
held good in law. <A term is fixed, after which it fhail be lawful 
for the granter to refume his right, on paying up the fum fixed by 
the tranfaction. This is called the redemption term. When it ex- 
pires, the wadfetter holds his vote at the fole pleafure of the 
granter, who can, at one momenr, annihilate it by paying up the 
ftipulated fum. ‘This is the fituation of almoft all the wadfet votes 
in Scotland. 

« Such are the men who return the members for our counticss 
whilft proprictors of feveral thoufands a year may, perhaps, not 


poffefs a fingle vote upon their eftate. his is the representation of 


he landed intereft of Scotland. 


"The onpe reform of thefe abufes, in county elections, 
is confined to two general heads, namely, the reduétion of the 
eee to 1001, Scots ; and the right of voting to be vefted 
in the proprictor, not in the fuperior, of lands. To obtain 
thofe obje€ts, it appears that county-m ectings, and a convens 
tion of delegates, have bately been held in Scotland 3 at which 
it has been refolyed to make immediate application to parha- 
ment. Inthe meantime, the author of the prefent parnphlet 
is evidently a warim advocate, and a zealous promoter of the 
deigu. 
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heffays on the Praéice' of Midwifery, in natural and dificult 


Labours. By William Ofborae, M.D. 8vo. 75. 6d. Boards. 
Cadell. 1792. 


WE noticed the firft edition of this work; for, though it 

appears in a new form and with a néw title; it is little 
more than another enlarged edition, in our Lvith volume, p. 
168 ; nor fhould we probably have again examined the Effaysy 
if they had not already occafioned one reply, and may probably 
be the fource of another. Dr. Ofborn feems a little queru- 
lous. He has not enforced conviction on every mind, and he 
complains, that one author has changed his opinion, that ano- 
ther faill dared to adhere to what he formerly thought. It is 
our bufinefs to ftate the facts on thefe ditterent fubje&ts, and 
we fhall occafionally take the liberty of offering our opinion on 
the controverted points. | 

In this new edition, the fubject is divided into different Ef- 
fays. The firft Effay is, on the difference between the human 
and comparative parturition, and on the importance of niid- 
wifery. So far as our recollection affiits us, there is no con- 
fiderable difference between this Effay and the former part of 
the firft edition. 

The fecond Effay is on natural labour, which contains 
nearly the common doctrines, judicioufly connected, and 
clearly related. Our author does not approve of fuffering the 
placenta to remain for any confiderable time. 

The third Effay is on laborious and ‘difficult labours of the 
firft clafe, but it contains nothing very new or interefting. In 
the fourth Effay only, do we meet with tlie firft of the con- 
tefted points. In laborious or difhcult labours, requiring in- 
{trumental delivery, practitioners have been divided in their 
preference of the forceps or the veétis. Dr. Denman, our au- 
thor thought, always preferred the forceps; and, as he has 
lately chofen to publifh his opinion of the fuperiority of the 
veétis, Dr. Ofborn thinks him{elf called on to affign the rea- 
fons why he differs from a man with whom he amicably 
taught for many years, apparently on the fame fy{tem, at leaft 
in this refpe€@t. He begins with detailing the circumftances 
which prove the neceflity of employing inftruments, and pro- 
ceeds to the hiftory of fie forceps ard vectis, the principles of 
their conftruction, and manner of application. 

On this previous examination, he keeps in view thofe cir 
cumi{tances on which the future preference is founded. We 
do not think, for inftance, that though fanctioned by the writ« 
ings of accoucheurs, the principle on which the lever acts is 
applicable to the forceps. The principle of the lever is, that 
force is acquired at the expence of velocity; but, in the for- 
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ceps, when the handles are united, and fixed by the ligatures 
the power is that of traction, only more conveniently conduct 
ed; and the. fulerum of the lever, where the whole inftru- 
ment acts as fuch, is the junction of the blades. But, as a le~ 
ver, the forceps have a double power: m the latter inftance, 
their effe&t is to comprefs the head only; but, when moved 
from fide to fide asa whole, they become a double vectis, act- 
ing with each fulcrum againft either ifchium. This is a necef- 
fary view of their powers; for, if it appear that they are in- 
jurious from their preflure, and equally difadvantageous with 
the lever in other refpects, the controverfy is decided. Dr- 
Ofborne firft eonfiders the different objections that have been 
made to the forceps;.then ftates the pofitive advantages of the 
vectis, and laftly compares their advantages and difadvantages. 
‘The objections to the forceps he ftates with force, and replies 
fo them with propriety. ‘The objections to the veétis are not 
equally folid; and there is ne oceafion to enlarge on this fub- 
ject, when we remark that, as levers, they are equally incon- 
venient with the vectis, and, in other refpeéts, more fo. For 
the latter affertion, we may refer to the very candid and able 
Eifay of Dr. Bland, in the laft volume of the * Medical Com- 
shunications,’ noticed in the fourth volume of our New Ar~ 
rangement, p. 42. Jf; im any inftance, labour-pains have 
wholly ceafed, the forceps are of fuperior utility, for they muft 
neceffarily a¢t both as levers in forwarding the child, as well 
dis int comprefiing the head ;—while they afford a convenient 
hold for drawing the child forward and fupplying the vis a tergo. 
ff any power in the mother remains, the veétis is undoubtedly 
a more convenient inftrurnemt to aflift, not more injurious than 
the forceps, and fupplying fufficient force to favour the deli- 
very. The firft practitioners, who from experience have fup- 
ported the ufe and credit of this inftrument, might be adduced 
to confirm our opinion, netwithitanding it failed in one in- 
ftance, recorded by Dr. Oiborne. 

An argument in favour of the ve€tis has greatly excited 
Dr. Ofborne’s indignation ; we mean the fuggeftion, that it 
“aay be ufed fecretly. He contends what is true, that, if it 
can be ufed fecretly, it will often be ufed unwarrantably, and 
adds, that the patient or friends fhould be always apprifed of 
any new or uncommon mealure. This reply muft depend on 
the fafety or danger of employing the vectis. If it is not dan- 
gerous, Ht cannot be ever ufed unwarrantably ; and, on the 
jame principle, it might be contended that 2 patient fhould be 
informed that jalap is employed mftead of rhubarb, or the pre- 
cipitate ointment apphed inftead of bafilicon. If we allow, 
what is corre, that the fafeft inftruments muft be always 
more injurious than the expulfion of the chikl by the yore 
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bf nature; it is undoubtedly an objection, that hafte, or.an at- 
tempt to acquire credit by profeflional addrefs, may fuggett an 
improper meafure that cannct be difcovered; but whete an 
inftrument is neceflary, and placed in propet hands, it is un- 
doubtedly of ufe, that it can be employed without the knows 
ledge of the woman. Who has not feen pains go off; at fight 
of the operator, or hyfteric tremors induced on the rhention 
of inftruments ? 

We have thus endeavoured to give a coricife and compres 
henfive view of the queftion, without adducing our own ex- 
perience, which is unqueftionably in favour of the vectis ; for 
the experience of an anonymous author in a perfonal difpute 
is of little confequence, We fhall proceed to the other fub- 
ject of controverfy. But, as our article has been extended 
farther than fuch a fubjeét in a popular work requires, we fhall 
be fhort in our account, and enlarge on oue part of it; the 
fenfibility of the child in utero, in our review of Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s Reply, as it is only mentioned by Dr. Ofborne. 

In this part of his work, Dr. Ofborne does little more than 
renew his charge againit Dr. Ha milton, on account of his ap- 
prehenfions of embryulcia, and the very flight degree of fa- 
vour with which he regarded the Cxfarean feftion. The 
number, faved by the former, is, inftead of one in fifty, in the 
reverie proportion; and, of the latter, the unfortunate cafes 
are very near the whole uadian of patients. One argument, 
the cruelty to the child, involyes, as we have faid, a queition 
which we with to poftpone for the prefent. 

The Poftfcript relates again to Dr. Denman’s Fflays. 
Whether private pique may have influenced profeffional opi- 
zu0ns we know not; but, able to judge only from the works 
before us, we own that Dr. Dennman /cems as eager to difap- 
prove of fome opinions of Dr. Ofborne, as the latter is quick 
in feeling the diirefpect, and eager to reply. 

Dr. Ofborne, in the cafe of Elizabeth Sherwood, propofed 
.to delay the delivery after the opening of the child’s head fome 
time, that the parts might be foftened by putrefaction. Dr. 
Denman has fince faid, that this practice originated with Dr. 
Kelly : in fact, fince that time, he had difcovered in Dr. Kel- 
ly’s papers, that fome delay was of fervicc, and we own that 
we {ce no great injury in his mentioning it. Af the fame time, 
fince Dr. Ofborne had not fhe fame information, this, by no 
means, leffens his merit. 

Another circumitance is, that Dr. Denman thinks fixing 
the crotchet on the infides rather than on the outide of the 
head, is of no great importance. 


* Now, fo far (obferves Dr. Ofbern) am [ from thinking fuch 
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things of little confequence, that I am perfuaded it is of great 
moment towards defending the foft parts from any injury, in the 
frit application of the crotchet, as well as towards affording ad- | 
ditional fecurity, m cafe the inftrament fhovld flip its hold, in 
the further progrefs of the delivery, that it be invariably applied 
within the head, and that the external application can never be 
either neceflary or ufeful, but that it muft, in all cafes, be un- 
queftionably more dangerous, and lefs efficacious: befides, in a 
very deformed and contratted pelvis, even the bulk of the in- 
firument, fo applied, will be a confiderable addition to the vo- 
lume of the foetal cranium.’ 


For reafons, befides thofe adduced, we really do think. it of 
importance, but mutt be allowed to add, that it is fo obvious 
a meafure, that little credit can be ditived from it. . Qne in- 
convenience enfues, which we are furprifed Dr. Ofborne did 
not advert to, that, when the crotchet is fixed on the outfide,. 
if one blade, as is moft common, be emploved, it will bring the 
head forward in the oblique way, which he recommends, and 
snore than compenfate for the bulk of the inftrument. 

Dr. Denman has excited fom refentment, by obferving, 

that, in difficult firuations, our condu€t mult be often ¢ go- 
verned by the reflections of common fenfe, working in a rea- 
fonable mind.’ We preferved the objection only to preferve 
the apophthegin, fer itis of moft extenfive ufe. The beft in- 
formed man wil often find medical rules wholly infufhicient for 
his condu@t:; He muft be direéted by “common fenfe;’ but, 
for this purpofe, his mind mutt be  reafonable;’ he mutt fully 
underftand his fubject; he mult know what nature can do, and 
what fhe cannot effect. 

Dr. Denman too does not fpcak with decifive abhorrence of 
the Crfarean fection; but thinks it poffible one fiould recover. 
This fubjeét, however, we muit refume. The flighter and 
Fefs important objections we may fafely pafs over. 





Comments on the propaled Var with France, on the State of 
Parties, and-on the New AG refpeBing Aliens. With a Poft- 
fcripty containing Remarks on Lord Grenville’s Anfwer of 
“Dee. 3%, 17925. to the Note of AL. Chauvelin. ‘By @ Lover 
of Peace. 8vo. 2s. Dilly. 1793. 

T is but feldom we can ‘pay to any pamphlet the compli- 
ment of faying, that it deferves and is calculated to outlive 
the occafion for which it was produced. ‘The pamphlet bes 

fore us is an exception to what may almoft be received as a 

general maxim reipecting this clafs of publications WV natenes 

the party of our readers, they may perufe it without difguit,. 

‘tom the moderation with which it is written 3. and with great 

fatisfaction,, 
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fatisfaCtion, if they have a pleafure in curious and original po- 
litical information. It will be read by pofterity, as furnifhing’ 
materials to the future hiftorian, and matter of refieCtion te 
the {peculative politician. 

The author és apparently far from being well difpofed to the 
new government of France; but argues very forcibly againft 
the proje&ed war, on the general policy of Europe, and the 
particular interefts of this’country. He very pertinertly ob- 
ferves, that it fhould be the wife policy of Great Britain to 
anduce the French to revert to their original principle, viz. 
that of ‘ difclaiming all conqueft whatever,’ and to endeavour 
to mediate a general peace; inftead of inflaming them to def- 
peration; and {quandering, wantonly, our -own blood and 
treafure. Were we to adopt this meafure we fhould, he re~ 
marks, have four great parties on our fide. a. The forcign 
Nations now at war. 


‘2. A large portion ef the French nation itfelf, whom we 
need not prepofe to gain by addreffes, but merely by the ordi- 
nary circulation of the knowledge of our proceedings. In favour 
of peace, we fhould have, in France, the monied and funded in- 
tereit, the trading intereft, the fhop-keeper, the hufbandman, 
thofe who have recently bought eitates, the famigy-man, the lo- 
vers of tranquilliry-and good order, thofe who are dejirous of fav- 
ing a remnant of aflignats for enterprifes of peace, fome of the 
political fa@ions, and the national price of the French to fee 
fome of their new principles recognifed ; for, if ever there was a 
political principle, which might be faid to be predominant in 
France, almoft from the throne to the peafant, it is, that Eng- 
land and France may command the world to be in peace, when- 
ever they will co-operate for that purpofe.’ 


3. The Britifh nation; {ince all parties, both conftitution- 
alifts and republicans, muft approve thefe principles. And, 4. 
All neutral nations. 


‘ The French, he adds, will fcarcely perfiit in a fyfem far 
{preading liberty, at an immenfe expence and an uncertain iflur, 
by means of arms, among nations, who, like the Capadocians, 
refufe to accept a liberty of the nature propofed to them, and 
efpecially by compulfion.—F&, ven allowing to the French the right 
of propagating their opinions by the fword, they will foon find 
that it is not their dury todo it. Their duty, on the contrary, 
&s in private life, is to confult their own per/cnal intereft in the 
fir inftance; and then to propagate liberty by a peaceable exhi- 
bition of its fruits within their own territory 5; (which laft are al- 
mott the words of general Dumourier to Anacharfis Cloois in a 
¢eceet letter.) 
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‘ Though, as part of the fafety of Europe, we are thus to at- 
tend to the care of territory, yet we muft never pretend to uphold 
the exifiing governments of Europe, exa ctly as they are, againft in- 
ternal convulfions, to whatever caufes owing ; when fo many of 
thefe governments are bad, when it is our intereft on various ac- 
counts that they fhould be better, and when the queftion is one 
that relates to the interior of the re{pective ceuntries. Under 
pretence of keeping at home one nation, afferted by usto be ina 
ftate of lunacy, let us never fpend Englifh blood and Englifh money 
(wrung from the {weat and abftinence of the poor) in keeping hof- 
pitals for all the incurable governments on the continent of Fu- 
rope. Thefe governments muft take the chance of human events ; 
and it would be juft as abfurd, and quite as unjuft, for us to be 
the general fponfors of Europe to guarazty its interior, as it is for 
France to pretend, that every government fall be changed, with- 
out confideration being paid to the fentiments of the nations wha 
are concerned, England, God be thanked, ¢an be fafe, even 
shown there are many fluctuations upon the continent ; and, if it 

has been right for us to be paflive, when a great nation, like Po- 
land, has been robbed of its freedom ; fo we may fit quiet, itis to 
be hoped, with ftill more complacency; to obferve a future na- 
tion cbtaining its liberty. —The old governments of Europe have 
quite as much @ifpofition to ill-neighbourhood in them, and as 
much defire for conqueft and for exciting infurre€tion, as even 
France can be pretended to have under her new government ; 
which, if there be any who deny, let them look to the late ma- 
china‘ions upon Polasd, Brabant, and Holland, practifed by their 


feveral monarchical neighbours.’ 


The obfervations on the ftate of parties are well worthy 
the attention of the minifter and his rea/ friends. ‘lhe 
remarks on lord Grenville’s anfwer are written with {pi- 
rit. After noticing that all the courts in Europe, except our 


alli ies, had acknowledged or negociated with Fiance, he pro- 


ceeds: 


* To fave torrents of blood, to prevent millions of expence, ta 
preferve peace at home, each has thought it neceffary to come to 
an underjtanding with the republic of France. —England, however, 
fill retains the wife privilege of being foolith ; Encland, the pre- 
tcnded country of freedom and the proledre/s of nations, wil) not 
permit France to choofe its own government and denominations ; 
England, falfely pretending to be xeurral in the interior concerns 
of France, takes a decided part in them, by acknowledging no 
power of foreign communication exifling there, but in its de- 
graded | king ; England, whofe line ought to be that of mediation, 
nies that of irritation; Eiigland, who « cught to hide or extinguifn 

difficulties, 
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€ifiiculties, fecks and aggravates them; England, who fhould 
avoid every war, hazards a collateral war and a war ad interim 
(for, the quarrel about the Scheld may difappear at the peace, 
and that about the word repubhic may equally difappear at the 
peace, or vanifa with the exiftence of the republic itfelf). Is this 
wifdom, or is it pride? 4s it intereft, or is it paflion? is it the 
want of force of mind to penetrate into the deeper nature and 
grander changes of human affairs, or is it the inveteracy of arbi- 
trary habits ? is it a decifion founded upon foreign, or upon do- 
meftic, confiderations.’ . 





* Thus then will fiand the ground of each government towards 
its refpective nation, in cafe of war. In France the government 
will fay, “« Citizens, we have tried. to avoid war by overtures 
which have braved all ordinary punttilios, and by explanations 
which were in themfelves juft, and capable of being perfected by 
real conceffions. But our humility is infulted, ourzeafonings and 
ftatements are diftorted, and we mutt prepare for war, like men 
who cannot obtain peace.”” In England, the government will fooa 
be interpreted to have faid, by its actions, “ Subje&s, we have 
threatened for you, rather than negociated; we have fo-far flighted 
unreferved overtures made to us at o«r doors for peace, as to call 
in queftion the validity of the power making them; we have cri-~ 
ticifed, rather than difcuffed; and fignified our own pleafure, ra- 
ther than liftened to others; we have made no offers with pre- 
sifion, and expreffed no anxiety either for farther communications 
or for peace. Do yeu, then, who are only poor, lend us your 
perfons, or let them be feized by prefs warrante, in order to bleed 
in the ttrife of war, and give us taxes from your neceffaries be- 
fides ; and, as for you, who are rich, abandon to us fome of your 
fuxuries. Thisis a war for diguity. Perhaps we might obtaia 
peace, but it is fafer to rely on war, in order to oppofe a danger- 
eus people, who pretend to call themfelves free, and to make all 
the world free even by ferce; and whe certainly have no right te 
intrude gévernments upon others, becaufe they have ao right to 
overs themfelyes,’? 


On the whole, though the nation is, perhaps, row too far 
engaged to retra&t with refpect to the war; yet, independent 
of that objeét, we recommend this pamphlet, as containing . 
a fund of curious, interefting, and varied information, on 
almoft all the topics which at preferit agitate Europe, and 
£ngland in particular. | 
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a. 3 


Thoughts upon our pr efent; I ®euation, with Remarks upon the 
Policy of a War with France. &8vo. 25. Stockdale. 1793. 


rE fubjeéts treated of in the publication now before us, 

are unqueftionably of the utmoft confequence to Great 
Britain, perhaps to all Europe. We fhall, therefore, offer 
little more than an impartial detail of its contents, and leave 
our readers to form their own opinion. 

The author fets out with obferving, that the prefent is an 
eventful moment. Whilft a confiderable part of the continent 
is afflicted with the calamities of war, the people of our own 
country are threatened with the profpeét of being reluctantly 
compelled to participate in its miferies ; and with what is yet 
a greater evil, a difturbance of internal tranquillity, by repub- 
licans, infidels, and levellers. Fortunately for the nation, 
however, their profligate intentions, he obferves, became at 
length too evident to be concealed, and their criminal defigns 
have been defeated. 

This writer afterwards enters upon the confideration of a 
parliamentary reform; obferving, that however much certain 
abufes, incident to every y government in its progrefs, may re- 
quire to be corrected, there would be danger to remove 
them at the prefent Bernd: If, fays he, the reform be con- 
ares upon p inciple, g grounded upon abftract right, it would 
completely vary the prefent nature of parliamentary reprefen- 

tation, from whence fuch benefits have accrued, at the hazard 

of introducing the chy evils into the FL neh Reda ; and if 
it is to be but a modification of what is denominated abule, it 
would be more likely to irritate than to foothe, by the admil- 
ficn of the principle, and the refiftance of its application.— 


Ile next examines the doctrine of political ‘equality, which 
has been for fome time warmly agitated. . 


The mare, fays he, we examine into the nature of civil fo- 
ciety, the more we fhall difcover thofe diftinétions which evidently 
mark it to be a flate of inequality ; and every where this phantom 
of equality will difappear, when tried by the touchitone of rea- 
fon. If men were morally and phyfically equal, their conditions 
would be fimilar ; but this is not the cafe ; and why ? becaufe 
their principles are as various as their ondesftandings : : fome are 
more virtuous, others more enlightened, and others more induf- 
trious ; to thefe, therefore, jultly belong all the fuperior diftinc- 
tions refulting from the acquifition of charaéter, of wifdom, and 
ef property, And this is the origin of thofe gradations in fociety, 
which illuftrate the beauty and, utility of fubordination, which by 
yendering us all dependant upon each other, conftitute the har- 
mony of the whole, by uniting focicty in one great mafs of com- 
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mon intereft, by fhewing them that they are all equally neceffary 
to the fupport of each-other ; for knowledge inftrudts ignorance, 
property feeds indultry, induftry nurtures opulence, and opulence 
protects the ftate. And this is the only rational way in which we 
can be faid to be all equal ; that is, by our inability to exift with- 
out relative dependance, and fupport. ‘This is the equality philo- 
fophy muft approve, becaufe it is founded in reafon and experi- 
ence, and is the unavoidable refult of that variety of fhade in the 
human chara&ter, that marks the diflin@tions of the human race.’ 


From thefe fubjeéts the author paffes to a view of the pre- 
fent ftate of France, which affords a melancholy fpe€tacle of 
the confequences refulting from a reform of government, de- 
vifed without principle, and conducted without moderation. 
He obferves that though the French revolution, confidered in 
a moral light, may affect only the people of that country, yet 
the rapid progrefs of their arms cannot be regarded with in- 
difference, as it operates upon the interefts of our neighbours, 
and as it may ultimately endanger our own fituation. 


‘ Icis clear, fays our author, that the French have departed 
from their original humane principle of abftaining from conqueft, 
and have fubftituted for it, a fpirit of domineering ambition, and 
a uniform oppreflive fyftem of lawlefs violence and outrage. The 
confequence of this has been a great acquifition of territory, and 
a confiderable addition of power, beyond what they lately pof- 
-fefied. This cannot fail to excite alarm, and aroufe the indigna- 

tion of this, and every other country in Europe. For if they are 
actuated in their condu& hereafter, by the principles which now 
govern them, it is evident that in proportion as their power is ex- 
tended, their means of conqueft muft increafe ; and the inevitable 
refult of this will be, that the inferior ftates in their vicinity will 
be reduced to their dominion, in the fame manner that Rome, as 
fhe extended her power, fubdued every province around her.’ 


It becomes us, the author thinks, to confider what effect 
this unreftrained fpirit of conqueft may have upon the gene- 
ral fafety and happinefs of Europe. 


‘ If, fays he, the prefervation of our political and commercial 
advantages has hitherto depended upon reftraining the power of 
France within due bounds, and of co-operating to maintain a ba- 
Jance of power throughout Europe, as the beft means of fecuring 
the public peace, furely, good policy directs that we fhould con- 
tinue to cherifh an equilibrium, by which extenfive and momen- 
tous interefts are protected. How is this to be done? by main- 
taining our afcendency, and fupportitg the general fyftem of con- 
tinental power as lately exifting. For this purpofe, we ought not 
to fuffer France to aggrandize herfelf beyond the limits of her late 
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monarchical power; nor to dictate to her enemies a peace that can 
materially affect their ancient rights, or alter their recent condi~ 
tion. The moment we fuffer fuch a derangement to take place ia 
the general fyflem, we may date tke xraof oer owndecline. Our in- 
tereft confifts ia retaining a faperiority over France: our downfall 
depends upon her acquiring an afcendency over us. Never let us 
lofe fight of this great and important truth, fince all that we va- 
ue, as an ‘independent and happy nation, is conneéted with it. 
if, as hittory proves, a repabiican form of government has a 
greater tendency to kindle wars than a monarchical one like ours, 
whofe principle is moderation, and whofe fyftem is juflice, it is 
sore than probable that the French will be early ambitious to try 
their arms againft us. And viewing the progres of their revolu- 
tion in this ight, it behoves us anxioully to confider, what effect 
this great event may have upon our own independence hereafter, 
and what may be its immediate influence upon our prefent condi- 
tion? With refpeét to the latter, we have already, with grief and 
indignation, beheld it exciting impiety, and kindling a fpirit of 
{edition among us; and with regard to the former, we can only 
prefume that their object will be to afpire at a fuperiority of power 
and refources over us. The queftion then is—will they be more 
likely to attain it under their prefent, than beneath their ancient 
form of government? ‘The probability is, that they will, if we 
may prefume to judge from events that have recently occurred. 
For, if in the infancy of their prefent eonftitution, convulfed by 
faction at home, and waging diftant wars abroad, with officers 
fearcely to difcipline their troops, or generals to lead them to the 
field ; they have, by the mere, energy of their numerous hordes, 
been enabled to baffle and fubdue the braveit armies united to op- 
pofe them; what may they not be able to effedt, in a war againit 
England hereafter, when the repofe of a few years peace fhall 
have imparted ftability to the government they may form, and 
enabled them to turn sheir attention to their navy, which their 
prefent embarrzffments have confiderably impaired ? In the pleni- 
tade cf legal power, they never equalled the exertions they have 


made in the commencement of their republican career, What. 


then, may not be apprehended from it, in the hour of its meri- 
dian height.’ 


From a view of the arguments above fuggefted the author 
concludes, that Great Britain ought, ‘at the prefent period, to 
embark in a war with France, rather than permit her in the 
{fmalleft degree te endanger our future tranquillity, by a farther 
acceflion of power. There is every appearance, he thinks, 
that in our prefent fituation, a war would be a profperous and 
popular meafure ; and that we have already a good caufe to 
juitity it, in the decree of the 19th of November, the aggref- 
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fon upon the rights of our allies, the progrefs of their ufur-. 

ations, and the notoriety of their intercourfe with the dilai- 
f-cted in this country. War, the author admits, is a calami- 
ty to be deplored in general; but he obferves that there are. 
{;tuations in which it may become a blefling, by preferving us 
from a greater evil. ‘The prefent fituation, according to him, 
zppears to be that cafe, which of all others is moft likely to be 
approved by the people of England, and to end in their ad- 


vantage, 


‘ Whilft, then, fays he, the national convention of France, 
jike the heroes of Homer, are throwing the gauntlet of defiance 
ground them, let us oppofe to the {wagger of threat the equable 
fpirit of Britifh difdain, It is eafy to perceive, from their 
i Bd tone, how much moderation is chafed from their coun- 
cils, and what would be the language they would ale, if viétory 
gave them a right to prefcribe. Deceived by fallacious report, 
they are rufhing to ruin, by provoking us to war ; and foon they 
will have to repent, that they liftened to men, who, ignorant of 
the real fituation of England, have made them the credulous toois 
of their wicked defigns.—It is true, we have to contend for an 
awful ftake, in the prefervation of the independence, and glory of 
our country ; but the larger the pledge, the greater will be the 

xertion. Guided by the polar ftar of experience, we know where 
to rally ; and feel we are fafe, whilft the king and the conftitution 
are unhurt. We have nothing to dread, but the fallacy of fyftem 
and the danger of experiment ; thefe are more powerful caufes of 
terror than any the French can excite, and relieved from the ap- 
prehenfion of experiencing them, we may fafely look forward to 
future fuccefs. At prefent, we fhould adjourn, to a feafon of 
quiet, the ardor of f{peculative conteft, and refign,’at the fhrine 
of patriotifm, the rancour of political animofity, It is fufficient 
to be told, from authority, that the nation is threatened with ex- 
ternal danger, to call for unanimity among us, and to animate 
every real Englifhmen to occur in protefting the public weal. 
Let us therefore be united in our fentiments, with refpect to the 
policy of oppofing the exertions of our inveterate foes to deftroy 
our happy conititation ; and let us co-operate with vigor, in pre- 
ferving that happy pre-eminence to which we are arrived, through 
the wifdom, the valour, and the virtues of the people. Without 

his, we fhall only exhibit the im poyerithed efforts of declining 
ftrength, and perith like other great empires, who fell more from 
the internal wounds of civil difcord, than the lafting victories of 
invading armies.’ 


We fincerely join with our author in the moft ardent wifhes 
for pare. unahimity in what regards the intereit of the na- 
tion; and that the war, which has already commenced, may 
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foon terminate in an honourable peace, and in the future fe- 
curity of thefe kingdoms. ' 

‘The various topics, confidered in this pamphlet, having al- 
ready been the object of much difcuflion; the principal re- 
marks it contains have been: 1peatedly anticipated, and we 
can trace, in different parts of it, extracts from former pub- 
lications ; but the thoughts are methodically arranged, the ar- 
guments enforced, and the author’s principles maintained with 
confiltency. 





A Sermon preached before the Stewards of the Weftminfier Dif- 
enfary at their Anniverfary Meeting, in Charlotte-Strect 
Chapel, April 1785. With an Appendix. By R. Watfon, 
D.D. Lord Bifhop of Landaff: 4to. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1793. 


HE abilities of the bifhop ef Landaff have long been known 

to the public.—They reflect credit upon the eftablifh- 
ment ef which he is a member, and illuminate the bench en 
which, asa peer of parliament, he is feated. It is, indeed, 
mot much to the honour of the times that the /itt/e fpirit of 
party-bickering fhould have prevented for fo long a period 
thefe abilities from occupying 2 more confpicuous and im- 

ortant ftation in the church. 

The prefent publication evinces that his lordfhip is no lefs a 
friend to the conftitution of this country than to the general 
tiberties of mankind. His fentiments, indeed, breathe that 
libcral and moderate {pirit, which fince the firit publication of 
our Journal it has been our wifh to recommend,. and which is 
alone calculated to maintain the happinefs and profperity of 
this nation, » Like all whe profefs thefe fentiments, we have 
generally found that we have incurred the cenfure of the vio- 
dent of both parties; but this confideration fhall not deter us 
from the ftrict path of truth, and from ‘ giving tribute to 
whom tribute is due, Aeneur to whom honour !’ 

The following extract is truly philofophical, and furnifhes 
2 very able reply to any erroneous or fantaftical notions which 
may be entertained by vifionary reformers on the fubject of 
equality. 


‘ A fecond confideration of great weight in this matter is, that 
the poor would be no gainers by an equal diftribution of property : 
the rich indeed might be lofers by it, they might be deprived of 
fome fuperfluities ; but the poor would not be better provided 
with neceflaries. For if all men were upon a level, he who is now 
doomed to labour muft labour fill; he mutt {till continue to plough 
the ground, to thrafh the corn, to dig the fuel, to work at the 
loom, the anvil, and the mill; he would flill have occafion for 
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food, fire, and clothing; and he could not expe& that, in this fo 
much and fo wrongly admired ftate of equality, another would un- 
dertake to procure thefe articles for him. At prefent the poor 
have a property im Tittle but their labour, they are forced to labour 
for their. fubfiftence ; and if things were brought upon a level, FE 
do not apprehend how they could procure fubfiltence without la- 
bour. They may with perhaps to change fituations with the rich, 
but fuch a change is not the cafe in point; the prefent rich would 
then become the poor, and would have an equal right to demand 
an alteration in their favour. The objec of inquiry is, whether 
the poor would be im any-wife bettered, by having the lands of 
this or any other country equally divided amongft its inhabitants ; 
and it feems to me that they would not.—Let us look at this mat- 
ter in another light. ‘The rich cannot eat or drink more viands 
than other men; their bodies are not above the common fize, nor 
do they require an extraordinary quantity of covering to protect 
them from the inclemency of the feafons; upon any fuppofition of 
property they mutt be fed and clothed: they are at prefent fed 
fomewhat more delicioufly, and clothed fomewhat more fumptu- 
oufly than other men are; but this feems not to be either any real 
advantage tothem, or difadvantage to others. The fortunes of 
the rich are expended in fuperfluities, in things not neceffary 
either for the being, or the well-being of the human race; and 
i being thus expended, they are difperfed amongft the poor in a 
thoufand ways. Every elegant entertainment which a man gives, 
every coftly fuit which he puts on, every magnificent building 
which he erects, every means by which he expends his property, 
are bleflings to the poor, and reduce things as it were to a level. 
The rich man in all this may probably but confult his vanity, or 
gratify his appetite; he may have no thought about the poor in 
what he does, yet the effect is the fame as if he did think of them ; 
and thoufands ar€ more comfortably maintained by adminiftering 
to the real or artificial wants of the rich, than they could be upon 
the taking place of an equal partition of property.’ 


The Appendix contains fome pointed reflexions on the pre 
fent ftate of France and of Great Britain. With regard to the 
former, the bifhop has no hefitation in declaring, that while 
the objeét of the French feemed to be no other than to free 
themfelves and their pofterity from arbitrary power, they had 
his hearty approbation—He, however, always difapproved of 
the violent confifcation of the church-property, of the aboli- 
tion of nobility, and of their unworthy treatment of the king. 
Of their prefent ftate he adds, , 


« The French have abandoned the conftitution they had at firft 
eftablithed, and have changed it for another. No one can repro- 
bate with more truth than I do both the means, and the end of this 
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change.—T he end has been the eftablifhment of a republic—Now; 
a republic is a form of government, which, of all others, I moft 
diflike—and J diflike it for this reafon; becaufe of all forms of 
government, fcarcely excepting the moft defpotic, I think a re- 
public the moft oppreflive to the bulk of the people: they are de 
ceived in it with the thew of liberty ; but they live in it, under the 
moft odious of ali tyrannies, the tyranny of their eqtals.—-With 
refpect to the means by which this new republic has been erected 
in France, they have been fanguinary, favage, more than brutal. 
They not merely fill the heart of every individual with commi4 
feration for the unfortunate fufferers; but they exhibit to the eye 
at contemplation, an humiliating picture of human nature, when 
its paiiions are not regulated by religion, or controlled by law.— 
} fy with térror and abhorrencey even from the altar of Liberty; 
when I tee it ftained with the blood of the aged, of the innocent, 
of the defencelefs fex, of the minifters of religion, and of the faith~ 
Sul adherents of a fallen monarch. —~ My heart finks within mé 
when I fee it. itreaming with the blood of the monarch himfelf.— 
Merciful God ! itrike {peedily, we befeech thee, with deep con- 
triuen, and fincere remorfe, the obdurate hearts of the relentlef4 
perpetrators and projectors of thefe horrid deeds, left they fhould 
fuddenty fink into eternal and .extreme perdition, loaded with an 
unutt*rable weight of unrepented, and, except through the blood 
of Kim whofe religion they reject, inexpiable fin.’ 


On the fubje&t of a change in our form of government, his 
iordfhip very pointedly remarks : 


* What would you fay to a ftranger, who fhould defire you to 
pull down your houte, becaufe, forfooth, he had buile one in 
France or America after, what he thought, a better plan? You 
would fay to him—=No, fir--my anceftors have lived inthis man- 
tion comfortably and honourably for many generations; all its 
walls are ftrong, and all its timbers found; if-I fhould obferve a 
decay in any of Hs partsy F know how to make the reparation 
without the aflilance of itrangers; and I know too, that the re- 
paration, when made by myftelf, may be made without injury 
either to the ftrength or beauty of the building. It has been buf- 
feted, in the courie of ages, by athoufand ftorms; yet ftill it 
fiands unfhaken as a rock, the wonder of all my neighbours, each 
of whom fighs for one of a fimilar conftru€tion. Your houfe may 
be fuited to your climate and temper, this is fuited to- mine, Per- 
mit me, however, to obferve to you, that you have not yet lived 
long enough in your new houfe, to be fenfible of all the incon- 
veniences to which it may be liable; nor have you yet had any 
experience of its Rrength ; it has yet fuftained no fhocks ; the firft 
whirlwind may featter its component members in the air ; the firt 
earthqualge 
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earthquake mdy fhake its foundation ; the firit inundati*a may 
fweep the fuperitructure from the furface of the earth. I hope no 
accident will happen to your houfe, but I am fatisfied with mine 
own.’ 


a — of . » aa 





4 Sermon, preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Weftminfter, on /Vednefday, 
Fanuary 30,1793: being the Anniverfary of the Martyr dom 
of King Charles the Firft. With an Appendix, concerning the 
political Principles of Calvin. By Samuel Lord Bifhop of St. 
Davia’s. gto. %5.6d. Robfon. 1793. 


WwW. readily agree with our right rev. author, that {pecu- 

lations concerning the origin of fociety, and the Toa 
ftate of man, or, as it is very improperly termed, a ftate of na- 
ture, have tended very little to improve our notions of politics 
and government. We mutt add too, that {criptural refearches 
on the fame fubject have, in general, been equally barren and 
fruitlefs. Government is a practical fcience, its rudiments 
are only to be deduced from the clear teft of hiftory, and the 
experience of mankind ;, and whoever would {upport the Bri- 
tifh conftitution on any other grounds than thofe of plain 
reafon and fober fenfe, but injures the caufe which he affects 
to defend. 

Without at all adverting to the origin of mankind, it is 
enough for us to know, that man was formed, was deftined 
for fociety ; without order anda definition of rights fociety could 
not exift, and without government there could be no order, and 
confequently no fociety. Government in this view (and there is 
no ether confiftent with common fenfe) is therefore an inftitu- 
tion entirely defigned for the good of the governed, and can 
only be maintained by their aCtual or virtual aflent. ‘The quef- 
tion then, with refpect to forms of government, is altogether 
a queftion af expedience ; > and we do not hefitate tg athrm it 
as our opinion, founded upon the general experience of mane 
Kind, and ftill more firmly upon our own happy experience, 
that above all other forms that of monarchy is moft conducive, 
in general, to the -happinefs of a people; it is the moft per- 
manent, and the beft calculated to obviate external attacks, 
and to prevent internal diforders. 

On the fame principles it becomes even the duty of the people 
to confine the executive authority within proper limits; if to 
prevent wrong and injuftice in all their forms be an obligation 
which even our religion impotes on us, unlimited authority is 
ever to be refi uited, whether in the hands of a monarch or q 
mob; and an uniyeriai fubjection to laws fan¢tioned by the 

authority 
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authority of the public, and calculated for their benefit, fhould 
be the great object in every ftate. 

Such we apprehend to be the only true theory of governs 
ment, and on this theory we are happy to find thasour right 
rev. author has founded at leaft the fabric of the Britith go- 
vernment. 


« Not only in elective monarchies, fays his lordfhip, upon the 
natural demiie of the reigning prince, the fucceflor is raifed to 
the throne by the fuffrage of the people; but in governments of 
whatever denomination, if the form of government undergo a 
change, or the eftablifhed rule of fucceffion be fet afide by any 
violent or neceflary revolution, the act of the nation itfelf is ne~ 
ceflary to erect a new fovereignty, or to transfer the old right to 
the new poffeffor. ‘The condition of a people, in thefe emergen- 
cies, bears no refemblance or analogy to that anarchy, which hath 
been called the ftate of nature. The people become not, in thefe 
fituations of government, what they would be in that ftate, a mere 
multitude. They are a /ociety; not diffolved, but in danger of 
diffolution ; aud, by the great law of felf-prefervation, inherent 
in the body politic, no lefs than in the folitary animal, a fociety 
fo fttuated hath a right to ufe the beft means for its own preferva- 
tion and perpetuity. A people therefore in thefe circumftances 
hath a right, which a mere multitude unaffociated could never 
have, of appointing, by the confent of the majority, for them- 
felves, and their poiterity, a new head. And it will readily be 
admitted, that of all fovereigns none’ reign by fo fair and juft a 
title, as thofe who can derive their claim from fuch public aé& of 
the nation, which they govern.” 





‘ Thus in our own coantry; at the glorioifs epoch of the Re- 
volution, the famous a¢t of fettlement was the’ ‘means, which Pro- 
vidence employed to place the Britifh {ceptre in the hands, which 
mow weild it. That -ftatute is confefledly the fole foundation of 
the fovereign’s title. Nor can any future fovereign have a juf 
title to the crown, the law continuing as it is, whofe claim ftands 
not upon that ground.’ 





‘ While thus we reprobate the doftrine of the firft formation of go- 
vernment out of anarchy, by a general confent ; we confefs, with 
thankfuinefs to the over-ruling providence of God, we confefsand we 
maintain, that in this country: the king is under the obligation of an 
exprefs contract with the people. I fay, of an expre/s contrac. 
In every monarchy, in which the will of the fovereign is in any 
degree fubje&t (as more or lefs indeed it is in all) either to the 
controul of cuftoin, or to a fixed rule of law, fomething of a com- 
pact is implied at leait between the king andthe nation. For li- 

mitation 
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mitation of thé fovereign power implies a mutual agreement, 
which hath fixed the limits. But in this country, the contract is 
not tacit, implied, and vague; it is explicit, patent, and pre- 
eife. It is fummarily expreffed in the coronatiom oath, It is 
drawn out at length and in detail in the great chatter, and. the 
corroborating ftatutes; in the petition of right, in the Aadeas cor 
pus a&t, in the bill of rights, and in the aét of: fettlement. Nor 
fhall we fcruple to affert, that our, kings in the-exercifeof their 
fovereiguty are held to the terms of this exprefs and folemn -ftipu- 
Jation; which is the legal meafare of their. power; and’ rule .of 
their condu&.’ O93 yidte? OF irtibs- 

Notwithftanding this explicit declaration of revofutiofi ptin- 
ciples, we confefs we were furprifed td find fomething’ like int 
confiftency in another Met of this ‘difcourfe: We’ Were fur- 
prifed to find, in the ollowing paragta ’ ) fomething like the 
exploded principles of fir Robeit Filme eRe Ce tgs 


$ - 

s ‘ . P ; 

vee o% ise lay f) ° 
heme 


‘ The right divine. of kings to governrWrottgih oot 


¢ The governments; which now are, ‘have ‘aHfén, Wor froth a 
previous ftate of no-governntent, falfely talféd® thé ay ‘fia- 
ture ; but from that original government, undét wae ‘the “fit 
generations of men were brought into exifténce; Vz i ty A 
and modified, ina long courfe' of ages, under 'ghe “Wife rection 
of God’s over-roling providence, to’ fuit ee Rott mates of 
the world, and the infinitely 'vatied mansers aad cond! igng Of its 
principle 





inhabitants. And*the principlé of ys 7 idf isn “Ha 
of common honefty, which binds a man’ 5 his ow! ng: etients, 
much lefs that principle of political hanya ey é child 
to the anceftor’s ‘engageiments'}" but’a conitien 1 oe! ubinfiion to 
hs wil of Gg A a ne ee 


_ How any man converfant in- hiftory tatty, fon. @ tiomenty 
entertain the idea.that § the: governments whichizow are have 
arifen from that: original, government under whith the firft 
generations of men were broughtiinte existence,’ that.is, from 
the patriarchal. [cheme. (which: -by the way:is: about. as: -well- 
founded as the /iate of nature of.the French philofophers), we 
cannot eafily conceive. Butthe moft ridicu:ous. circumftance 
is, that this mew theory, if'it be new, zs a nafe of wax, adapt- 
ed equally to fuit republican or monarchical government; for 
the reverend prelate declares; that ‘ the principles which he 
advances afcribe-no greater fanétity to monarchy than to any 


» 4 


other form of efteblifhed government.’—-Query—What is it 


that effablifhes a government ? 

In another part of the difcourfe out author feems to place 
the authority of good and,4ad princes, of legal fovereigns. ang 
the molt favage tyrants, upon perfectly the fame footing ; and 
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he gravely informs us, that—‘ Man’s abufe of his delegated 
authority is to be born with refignation, like any other of 
God’s judgments.’—Really, my lord, this is very crude phi- 
lofophy, and net the foundeft practical theology. ‘ God isthe 
author of evil, and becaufe he is the author of it, therefore it 
is not to be refifted, nor even avoided.’ — By this rule it is 
murder to execute a highwayman ; it is facrilege to refift the 
dagget of the affafins It is fuch philofophy and fuch theo- 
logy as this, when pretended to be deduced from {cripture, that 
sakes thefe-infide]s and atheifts, -of the increafe of whom his 
lordfhip fo juftly complains. 
The. bifkop of St. David’s, who is faid to be converfant in 
the writings of the fathers, ought to know that the text, Rom. 
xiii, 3. will bear no fuch interpretation. He ought to know, 
that in the firft ages of Chriftianity there exifted a fet of en- 
‘thufiafts, who fancied that their having embraced the doétrines 
of the gofpel releafed them from their civil obedience, and, 
like fome,_ ofthe fanatics in our own country, refufed allegi- 
ance to any monarch but Chrift.—It is in anfwer to thefe wild 
and abfurd notions that the apoftle enjoins his converts—‘ Let 
every foul be bie’ to the controuling authorities, for there is 
no. autnority fs by God, the exifting authorities are ap- 
pointed by God; fo that he who refifts the authority refiits 
the ordinance of God, and thofe who refift will receive punifh- 
ment.’ The adverfaries of the bithop might, with fuperior 
plaufibility, apply the ‘ authorities in being,’ or now exi/fing, 
to the attual itate of things as they then ftood under the Ro- 
man government; and might alledge that the commandment 
extends no farther than to enjoin a peaceable, fubmifiive, and 
amiable demeanour, as abfolutely neceflary to promote the de- 
figns of providence in the firft promulgation of the gofpel, and 
to imply that.a rebellious fpirit, which fhould induce the early> 
difciples. ta interfere in the politics of thofe nations, under - 
whofe authority they might, at leaft fora time, live quietly, : 
would only bring down inftant perfecution upon themfelves, * 
and infallible ruin on the infant church: This is furely-a 
more rational application than:that which would eniploy “the 
‘swords in .queftion tothe fupport of every form of tyranny ; 
but the fact is, they at moft can. be only confidered’ as a dif-: 
duafive again{t the rafh and hazardous impetuofity of indivis~ 
duals, and not againft that indefeafible right with’ which the 
firft law of nature, felfsprefervation, inveits the majeérity of 23 
‘nation to rehft, and to prevent the abufes of power” = * 
We could alfo, upon very {trong grounds, ‘except to the” 
bifhop’s explanation of the word egeoia. Lett be obferved, ” 
that this word is a-fubftantive of the feminine-ger der, and pros 
perly means poteflasy power, autherity, law. - Tt-is-twhe it ts 
sae : He Joste 22) Bt hed 
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ufed fometimes in a metaphorical fenfe, to'defcribe * the per~ 
fons who are invefted with authority ;’ but at beft itis a bar/h 
metaphor, and it is an invariable rule in conftruction; ‘that 
when a word in its literal meaning will .bear-a good fenfe, 
never to have recourfe.to a figure, In this paflage it plainly 
means the authority of the law, or of the’government, in the 
abftract; and, with refpect to the- epithet, when the bifhop 
fpeaks of Kieb and /ow, he evidently refers not tothe original, 
but to the £ngh fh tranflation. The literal ‘rendering’ of ‘the 
prepofition yzep.is, Beyond or over 5 and furely i: nee spotienics 
an authority over the people. in juc 
We object, as well as the. bifhepy tothe: term forvant, as 
applied to..the firft, magiftrate, /beeaufle that term ‘in’ its‘tom- 
mon acceptation refers to the very: inferior and: — offices. 
in fociety ;\,and, if we are‘ not miftaken,: it <cante to1b ere 
in this way from the fervility of:courtiers}+ who; thou “4 
occupied 909 of the. firlt ftations: in the gremment bea 
fected to call themfelvas)‘ bis majefty's fervanes’” * But §f-we 
{ubftitute. the word, ofseer for. that ok “eft, (we mutt admit 
the fac that theys:aa.welk as. other public offiects, ‘Md y ‘bey 
and often havg-acen: (even-3n « adesparic! siyabrica) ie *eathitered: 
for mifcondue? tis fees nt DHS (OU84, 10, SSMEON pic 
We. areas; ‘diftant “ag: Our, buthod camel foie aj pproving! of 
the trial and condemmation of .ChadlesI} bitt tre mithton his- 
own honour., that he had ‘omitted the anithema atthe dhe Bole ‘of 
his fermon. aaa ig not exprefied insthe:tdrms of Ohrifttan chas 
yty ; and-evintes,: we think, ca Kittle farene/ with vefpecy to 
the author whofe fentiments heipartiadlatly. quotes > >» 
With refpect tothe fubjech of thie presis; we bidlievé'there 
are not many, who, :in: this ages ane much enéernedl abddit the 
political faith wf John: Calvin. All, howevor,-who até cortyer- 
fant in his writingsymuft know that heavas# #iolént ies 
and. the open .aad ayowed enemy. of kings; nor: prs ue think 
thes out right reverend: author hasbeen very’ fagcefstuk wheal ref 
suing his memory from thisiflagmait: : : ney 
There is noshing in. the ftyle  cahiasfeumah e-tipadl 
ticular commendation ; | { the clumnfy conttivaice of 7 ye 
wit,’; is but a.cearle expreflians and the word qwittig’ ated ina 
fenfe defervedly. ohfoletes hecaufe productivernf: great Ca gy 
guity, — The, fonceeding exclamation: 5 Witk: wir 
ween!” is beneath the dignity of a fersmon;—+Phese 
other Bi $y the: glogy. of . which. is loofes and-by no 
meang ft 3 and thefe,.are unbalanted: by. ariy peduljar: rie 
Lancy oF tons of expreflion.— We sefpect, on the whole, the 
bifhop of . St, David's talents, and we: think he gained fome 
credit in the verbal difpute with rs Prieftley ; bet truth and 
juftice 
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juftice oblige’'us to confefs that his ideas upon politics are 
neither clear nor diftinG, and that in this-fcience at leaft he 
is far from ‘being.an adepte 5 co : 


nu f eed 


+ —w 





a Letter from the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, to the wor- 
_,, thy eng independent Electors of the City and Liberty. of Wef- 
iminfier,, : Bua. 45, Debrett  1793- ) 


je has frequently been remarked that good extempore fpeak- 
‘ters arefeldom the beft writers; and the orators of the bar 
have been referred to in fupport- of this opinion, which we 
confefs rectives fome confirmation from the example of the late 
lord’ Chatham;'and of fome other eminent fpeakers in both 
houfés.... os Sou (198 Gd su : F 
The Letter before us \does'not, however, afford any addi- 
tiorial proof'in.fayour of this‘opinion, which, indeed, as a ge- 
neral maximywe think is queftionable at leaft: The gentle~’ 
men ‘of ‘the barj»it is true, are feldom elegant writers; but 
fome: will alfo ‘be. ‘difpofed: to-doubt whether they ‘are in ge~ 
neral orators: and where ‘anillaftrious inflancé ‘occurs of a 
fine: fpeaker, proving. unequal to :the-tafk of compofition, we 
are difpofed to attribute it rather to indolence than inability: ": 
*Werer wer foruncandid as-to deny to thie publication that 
praife which isicertainly its due, ‘the judymerit of the public 
would ‘corvett sour verdiGt; fice we ‘underftand that it ‘has 
alréady:nufléd through no:lefs thatyeleven editions... It is true 
that it does iot eneompafs ‘fo noble a circuit of thought, does 
not prefent.toiys fuch: varied jnfermation,: fuch an accumula- 
tion of jult political-fentiment and-fine reafoning as Mr. Fox’s 
fptechon the opening of parliament ; but {till ‘it is ‘well adapts 
ed to: »phres 0oafien 5 rte lofe; ‘forcible, - well: arranged,} ‘and 
hi et ay » Above all? what we moft adniire itt’ this 
rodndvontistthe plainseis: apd» Amplivityof the ftyle.°! ts 
period When inflated: langdage; and meretricius ornament 6f 
every kind has pervaded the‘general 'mafs of :Britifh Jiverature, 
we caimpt: but coniatulate ourfelves, when‘ we: fee'the firft 
oratorsof the age adopting a: ftyle’ which every ‘peafant® may 
com prehe nid; -and reftoringy in fome degree, the Englith lan- 
e toits riative: force, its genmihe beauty, andetiergy. °° 
Phe yout objets of the pampiilet are tothews"t, Phat the 
militia wasunconftitutiomlly:embodied on ‘thé prefent -occa= 
fion, jandsthat: the avoweW prvtens for callingtliem ont was fot 
the actilal motive.) ‘2. °Fisae@'war-with'Fravce: mupP be injus 
riovs:in' the ‘higheft degree to- the beft interefte of thiéna- 
tion. Andy 3: That as we muff finatly nevotihte, it'is bettet 
to.negociate to prevent.a war than toconclude it.) ©. | 
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The following: are Mz, Fox’ S cfeatimnnts onihe war in ge- 
neral : : ) 


< My eee this inftance is too obvious to require explanae 
tion ;_and I think it the lefs neceffary to dwell much.on this fub- 
ject, becaufe, with refpect to the defireablenefs of, ‘peace at all 
times, and more particularly in the prefent, I have reafon to be- 
lieve that your fentiments do not differ from mine, . If we looked 
to the country where the caufe of war was faid principally to ori, 
ginate, the fituation of the United Provinces ‘appeared to me to 
furnifh abundance of, prudential arguments in favour of peace. 
If we locked to Ireland, I faw nothing there that would not dif 
courage. a wile, fiatefman from. putting the connection between the 
two kingdoms to any. unneceffary hazard. At home, if it be true 
that there are feeds of difcontent, war is the hot-bed in which 
thefe feeds will fooneft vegetate ; and of all wars, in this point of 
view, that war is mot to be dreaded, in the- -eaufe of which kings 
may be fuppofed to be more ¢ concerned than their fabjects.’ 


His ‘reafons' for defiitig-s ani “open: ‘communication ipa to 
us fatisfactory + i : 


aA t s 


. * Jf.the.exclufive navigation of the Scheld, or any ain right 
belonging ta. the States: General, has been invaded, the French, 
executive council are the. invaders, aod of them.we mut afk re- 
drefs., Jf the.rights of, neutral: nations have been attacked by the 
decree. of the. agth of November,, the national cguvention of France 
have attacked them, and..from.that convention, through the or 
gan by. which: they, { peak to foreign courts and, nations, their mi- 
nifter, for foreign affairs, we muf demand explanation, difavowal,, 

or fuch other. fatisfaétion,, as the, cafe may require. If the manner 
in.which.the fame conyention., have received and anfwered fome 
of opr. countrymen, ‘who. have addreffed, them, be thought 


worthy, notice, precifely of the fame perfons, and in the fame 


manner, muft we demand fatisfaction upon that head alfo. Ifthe 
fecurity of Europe, by any conquefts made or apprehended, be 
endangered to fuch a degree, #s to warrant us, on the principles 
as, well of juftice as of policy, to enforce by.arms a reftitution of 
conquefts already made, or.a renunciation of fuch as. may have 
been projected, from the executive power of France, in this in- 
{tance again, muff we afk fuch reftitution, or fuch renunciation, 


* How all, oY any af thefe pbjects could be attained, but by nego- 


ciation,,.catried on by authorifed minifters, I could not conceive, 


IT knew, indeed that there were fome perfons, whofe notions of dig - 


nity were. far different from mine, and who,’in that. point of view, 
would have preferred a clandeitine, to an avowed -negociation ; 
but I confefs I thought this mode of proceeding neither honour- 


able 
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able nor fafe ; and, with regard-to fome of our complaints, wholly 
impracticable. Not honourable, becaufe, to feek private and 


circuitous channels of communication, feems to fuit the conduct, ‘ 


rather of fuch as fue for a favour, than of a great nation, which 
demands fatisfaction, Not fafe, becaufe neither a declaration 
from an unauthori fed agent, nor a mere gratuitous repeal of the de- 
crees complained of, (and what more could fuch a negociation 
aim at?) woyld afford us any fecurity againft the revival of the 
claims which we’ oppofe; and laftly, impracticable with refpeet 
to that part of the queftion, which regards the fecurity of Europe, 
Becaufe fuch fecurity could nat.be provided for by the repeat of 
a decree, or any thing that might Ke thé refult of a private ne- 

ociation, but could only be obtained by a formal treaty, to which’ 
the exifting French government muft of neceffity be a party; and 
I Know of no means by which it can become a party to fuch a treaty, 


or to any teaty at all, but by a minifter publicly aythorifed, and 


publicly received, “Upon thefe grounds, and with thefe views, as 

a finceré friend to peace, I thought it my duty to fuggeft, what’ 

appeared to mé, on every fuppofition, the mott eligible,-and, if 

certain points were to be infilted on, the only means,ef prefery- 
ing that invaluable bleffing. 

* But I had fti!? a further motive ; and: if peace could not be 
preferved, I confideréd the meafure which I recommended.as highly 
ufefuld4n another point of views ‘“Fo declare war, is, by the con: 
flirution, ‘the prerogative of the king ; ‘but to grant or with-hold 
the means of carrying it on, is (by the fame conftitition) the pri-’ 
vilege of the pedple, ‘through their reprefentatives ; and epon-the 
pedple at large, ‘by a law patamonunt to all con ititutions—=-the law: 
of nature and neceflity, muft falt the burdens and fufferings, which 
are the'too fure attendants upon that calamity. ‘Ic feems therefore 
reafonablie that they, who are to pay, and to fuffer; fhould be 
diflinétly informed of*the object for which war is made, ' and | 
conceived nothing would tend to this information {6 muth’ as‘ an 
avowed negocration; becaufe from the refult of fuch 2 negocia- 
tion, and by no other means, could we, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, learn, how far the French were willing to fatisfy us in 
all, or any of the points, which: have been publicly held forth: 
as the grounds of complaint againft them. — If in none of thefe 
any fatisfactory explanation were given, we fhould all admit, pro- 


vided our’original grounds of complaint were juft, that the war— 


would be fo too :—if in fome—-we fhould know. the fpecific fub. 
jeéts ‘upon which fatisfaction was refafed; and have an opportunity 
of judging whether or not they were ‘a rational ground of dif- 

ute :—-if in all—and a rupture were neverthélefs to take place, 
we fhould know that the public pretences were not the real canted 


‘of the war." 
BP m= 
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The remainder of the Letter is employed in anfwering ob- 
jeGtions to the meafures-propofed by Mr. Fox. . 

We have rather exceeded -our ufual limits in our notice 
of this pamphlet, which we have been led to do, not only 
from the importance of the fubjeét, but the eminence of the 
author. The laft mative induces us to remark upon two ex- 
preflions; though, on ofdinary occafions, fuch a minute at~ 
tention to trifling errors would favour of hypercriticifm. 

In p. 18, Mr. Fox fays, I defer, with all due refpeé to their 
opinion, but I retain my own.’ ‘This may be, and we believe 
ts, parliamentary ; but, we fear, is not claflical language, fince 
we do not recolle&t an inftance of the word defer being ufed 
in this fenfe by any good author. —In-p. 17, ‘If I had been 
more fupported (fays Mr. Fox), I am perfuaded our chance of 
preferving the bleflings of peace,’ &c.—In the firft part of 
this fentence there is an evident elipfis, which would have 
been excufable in coming from a common writer; but in 
Mr. Fox, may be of the worft vice of ftyle, as nothing 
tends fo much to obfcurity as frequent elipfes. ‘Che phrafe 
fhould have been ‘ more ably,’ or, ‘ more effectually fup- 
ported,’ &&. 





Every One bas his Fault ; a Comedy, in Five Ads. As it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Mise 
Inchbald. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1793. 


A Minute account.of this comedy would lead to a difquifi- 

tion of too much length for the limits of our Review; 
and, perhaps, a general criticifm will be more fatisfactory. 
We might feleét fome of the ftriking fcenes, in order to ex- 
hibit the dramatic art with which they are conftructed, and 
the elegant, yet natural, turn of the dialogue. That method, 
however, feems to us.too-much hackneyed; and befides, all 
fpecific beauties, either.of plot or. compofition, are relative, 
depending entirely upon their place, their connection, their 
relation to what preceded; and the confequences, which 
follow like effects from their caufes. Yor this reafon it is that 
detached fcenes feldom. make the impreffion for’ the fake of 
which they are feleéted. We fhall, therefore, content ovr- 
felves with ftating,. upon the whole, what fort of a play Mrs. 
Inchbald has pretented to the public. : 

‘The very title develops her fubje€t, and indicates a dramatic 
genius. Comedy, it mutt be oblerved, has been diftinguifhed 
into different .claties, arifing from the practice of modern pocts, 
The critics have enumerated the feveral fpecies, fuch as, co- 
tiedy of intrigue, comedy of character, the pathetic comedy 
(comedie farmoyante), genteel comedy, and the lower comedy 
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(comedie bourgeofe). The comedy of intrigue, depending up- 
on furprize, and a rapid fucceflion of incidents, has often fuc+ 
ceeded on the ftage. Of late years it feems to have been 
chiefly cultivated by our prefent race of authors. It is unne- 
ceffary to mention the pieces which have given a cheap delight 
in the reprefentation, but have left in the mind of the loudeft 
applauders not one trace of fentiment or obfervation on the 
manners. Of fuch performances we may fay, with Horace, 
that they are addreffed to the eye, not to the ear.—Mrs. Inch- 
bald, undifmayed by the reigning tafte, has had the courage 
to aim at ufeful mirth and moral inftruction. She has pro- 
duced a variety of characters, well marked, and well contraft- 
ed, all tending to explain and prove the maxim which forms 
the title of her play. She has cultivated the nobleft province 
of the drama, which confifts in true delineation of character. 
She has not feleCted her dramatis perfonz from books written 
for circulating libraries. She has looked at life, and, to ufe 
Dryden’s expreffion, her play is the theft of a comic writer 
from mankind. The piece before us is a comedy of chara¢ter, 
with an intermixture of that, which has been called pathetic 
comedy. Irwin has his fault, but a fault that f{prings from 
delicate fenfibiliry and a generous difpofition. It muft be 
acknowledged that his producing a piftol, as the inftrument 
which is to relieve him from mifery, is a circumftance that 
fhocks even in-the reading ; but he atones for it when he fays, 
* And yet I want the courage to be avillain.? Mrs. Irwinisa 
beautiful fnecimen of true affeCtion and conjugal fidelity. Comic 
humourand the pathetic are happily blended in this piay, and are 
fo managed as to fucceed each other with the moft pleafing vi- 
cifitude. Sir Robert Ramble is new on the ftage, but not fo 
in real life. ‘The man who, after his career of folly, has feen 
the merit of a valuable woman, from whom he had been di 
vorced, has occurred in the courfe of human tranfactions. 
Mr. Solus, who is tired of folitude, and wifhes to enter into 
the married ftate, but is deterred by the imperious {pirit of 
Mrs. Placid, is an agreeable compound of fenfe.and folly, or, 
properly fpeaking, of the ridiculous abfurd.——The play, upon 
the whole, i¢ a picture of life; the fable is well conduCted, and 
the plot is artfully brought.to a conclufion. It muft, therefore, 
be faid of Mrs. Inchbald, that the praife of aiming at the true 
ends of comedy muit be fairly allowed to her. Her fuccefs m 
fo arduous an undertaking needs not to be mentioned; the 
public fuffrage is loud in her favour at every repetition of her 
play. 
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The Expediency of a Revolution confidered : in which the Advanta- 
ges held cut to the People are examined and refuted. 8vo. 15, 6d. 


Debrett. 1793. 

Te author of this pamphlet emplovs himfelf in examining, whe- 

ther a change in the form of government, in this country, as 
has been crudely fuggefted, would really be productive of addi- 
tional happinefs to the people; and, after confidering the fubjeé 
in various lights, he is induced to determine the important quef- 
tion in the negative. 

One of the principal arguments urged by the favourers of a 
republican government, is that the people would be relieved from 
many taxes, the impofition of which, according to thofe fpecula- 
tors, is an act of oppreflion and tyranny. 

In anfwer to this, it is obferved by the prefent author, that the 
expence of every government muft be defrayed by the people; 
and if neceflity compel a ftate to anticipate its refources, and to 
contrat debts with its fubjets or with foreigners, the will of the 
people can never extinguifh them without a crime equivalent to 
that of a fraudulent bankruptcy. 

Other obfervations, of a fimilar tendency, are advanced by 
this author; but the fubject has been already fo clearly elucidated, 
that to profecute the enquiry any farther might juftly be confidered 
as fuperfluous. The Britith conftitution, more void of defects 
than any other f{pecies of government hitherto known in the world, 
can never be reviled but by thofe whofe judgment is blinded by 
political prejudice, or who are the enemies of public tranquility. 


A Word of Advice to the European Powers. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 
1793¢ 

This pamphlet, which is faid to be a tranflation from the 
French, may jufily be termed a political rhapfody ; though the 
author’s principles are good, and he entirely condemns the conduct 
of thofe who have produced the prefent anarchy in that kingdom. 
Among the few obfervations which he makes is the following, 
viz. that it would be a very falfe policy for all the powers of Eu- 
rope to remain unmoved fpectators of the difafters in France. 


Parliamentary Reform, as it is called, improper in the prefent State 
of this Country. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale, 1792. 

The writer now before us declares himfelf perfuaded, that in 
the prefent ftate of things, any attempt of parliamentary reform 
would produce confufion, inftead of promoting the public welfare 
by correcting abufes. The modes of parliamentary reform, which 
have been propofed, he reduces to three. Thefe are, firft, the 
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mode adopted by the republic in the laft century, when the num- 
ber of reprefentatives, from the feveral counties, bore a relation 
to the complex. property and numbers of thofe reprefented: fe- 
condly; that faid to be patronifed by the late earl of Chatham, 
and intredaced into patliament f€éveral years fince by the prefent 
minifter ; viz. to encreafe the county-members, and abolith fome 
burgage tenures, giving a compenfation to the prefent proprie- 
tors: ard laftly, the mode recommended by the duke of Rich- 
mond, in which numbers alone, without any regard to property, 
fhould ele&t the teprefentatives of the people. | 

The author obferves that hiftory does not countenance the ex- 
pectation of any good from the firft of the modes above-mentioned ; 
befides that the extreme difficulty, if not impoffibility, of juftly 


balancing property and numbets, is a great objection to that 
plan. 


The fecond mode; he thinks; would certainly and immediatel 
encreafe the ariftocratic influence in the kingdom. By this he un- 
derftands, not mietely the nobility, but the landed intereft, in 
contradiftin&tion to the commercial; mdnufacturing, and monied 
interefts; which are principally reprefented by the members fent 
to parliament, by what ate called the venal boroughs: 

With refpeét to the third mode, the author is convinced, that 
it would, ultimately, have the fame refult as the fecond. 


The Dream of an Englifoman, faithful to bis King and Country. 
8vo. 1s. Elmily. 1793. 


The aceount which this auther gives of himfelf is, that * after 
the fatigue of attending debates in parliament, and being three 
nights without fleep, he at laft fell into a lumber, and was tran- 
{ported in imagination to St. James’s, His majefty was there in 
council ; he had convesied a deputy from each parochial affocia- 
tion in the capital; and among thefe the prefent author was com- 
miffioned by his parifh, as having the completeft knowledge of the 
plots which had been formed againft the country. Each deputy 
explained the faéts and proofs he had collected in his diftidt. ‘The 
minifters then {poke their fentiments ; and the author admired, in 
all they faid, the di€tates of genuine patriotifm : a firm attachmentto 
the conftitution of their country ; an inflexible fidelity to our allies; 
a juft apprehenfion of the miferies with which the invafion of n-w 
Vandals menaces all Europe ; and an unfeigned feeling for the late 
unfortunate king of Fratice, and all his family. At the fame 
time, they feemed to fear. that. the people of England. were not 
fully conicious of their interefts 3 and that, the danger being over 
for the prefent; they were not fufficiently convinced, of the necefs 
fity that its return fhould be prevented, His miajelty having cauded 
the author to repeat ence more the whole of what he kaew, and 
reflecting upon the information a little time, ‘at length, faid to 
: him; 
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him, ¢ write.’ The latter accordingly took the pen; and com- 
mitted to paper the dictates of his fovereign, under the title of 4 
manifefto.—Of this produétion, fo whimfically introduced, we 
can only fay, that it contains a mixture of fentiments and facts, 
which will fcarcely be denied, refpeting the coriduét of the Bri- 
tith cabinet towards France, fince the commencement of the 
troubles in that country. But with regard to fome of the fuppofed 
facts, though highly probable, we might juftly be thought tow 
credalous, fhot!ld we adopt them upon the authority of a Dieam. 


T+uth and Reafen againft Place aid Penfion; being a candid Exami- 
nation of the Pretenfion: and Affertions of the Society held at the 
‘Crown and Anchor, and of fimilar Affociations in various Parts 
of the Metropolis. Addreffed to Fob Reeves, Efg. and bis A> 
fociates, 800. Od. Ridgway. 1793. 

The author of this pamphlet profefies to examine the preten- 
fions and affertions of: the Brie held at the Crown and Anchor; 
and of fimilar affociations in yarious parts of the metropolis. He 
fets out with ridiculing the idea of public danger, affigned asthe 
caufe of the different affociations ; and afterwards attempts to 
fhow that; notwithRanding the boafted excellence of our contfti- 
tution, it is, in feveral refpeéts; greatly defective, Whiat he in- 
fits upon with moft plaufibility, are fome inftances of oppreffioa 
in the mode of civil procefs, and of incompetency in the laws 
refpecting the diftribution of penal juftice. The fate of parlia- 
mentary reprefentation forms another fubje& of cenfure ; and the 
author concludes an examination; in fomé parts not deftitute of 
truth, but in others void of candcut, with recommending to thofe 
in power a reform of all public abules; 


A fhort Appeal to the corrmon Senfe and Underfianding of Mantind on 
the prefeat State of Great Britain and France: By an impartiad 
Odyerver, S8vo. 64. Owen. 1793. 

The profperous ftate of the Britifh nation, and the oppofite 
fituation of France, have, within thefe few months, been repeat - 
edly contrafted with each ether. ‘The picture has, at length, loft 
the charm of novelty 3 and there is no fuch colouring in the pre- 
fent Appeal, as can give any additional intereft to objects fo otten 
exhibited to the public, 


fn Appeal to the common Senfe of the Britijh People on the SabjeAs 
of Sed:tion and Revolution. By Philedemos. .8v0. 6d. Anter- 

fon. 1793. 

This pamphlet feerns to be intended as a fefutation of the wild 
ahd obnoxious doctrines contained in Puine’s ‘ Rights of Man.’ 
On each of the general heads, the author argues in a concife and 
erxpoltulatory manner; endeavouring to fhew thatthe polatical princi- 
ples advanced by the former are deit:tute of foundation; thattheir 
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tendency 1s in the higheft degree pernicious to the interefts of the 
public ; and that they are inculcated only with the view of render- 
ing the credulity of the multitude fubfervient to the ambition of 
turbulent individuals. Thefe have, from the beginning, been our 
own fentiments, in refpe& of the * Rights of Man;’ and we, 
therefore, cannot but acquiefce in the juftnefs, while we commend 
the intention, of this Appeal. 


Principles of Order and Happinefs under the British Conftitution. La 
a Dialogue between our Parifh Clerk and the’Squire. Printed for 
Public Good. 1792. 


The fubje& of this Dialogue is the levelling principles, afferted 
by the enemies of the conititution. So much has already been 
written concerning thofe crude fpeculations, that it cannot be fur- 
prifing, if, in the prefent Dialogue, we fcarcely meet with any 
obfervations that havea claim to novelty. ‘The doétrine of equa- 
lity, however, in particular, is elucidated by fome familiar re- 
marks; and the arguments feem to acquire an additional force, 
from the mutual perfuafion of their juftnefs, avowed in the courfe 
of the converfation. 


4 Letter on the prefent Affeciations. Interfperfed with various Re- 
marks, highly interefting ; particularly at this mof alarming Cri- 
fis. From an Officer, to a Friend in the Country, 8vo. 64. 
Brewman. 1793. 


The author of this Letter is evidently a friend to the conftitu- 
tion of his country; but difapproves of affociations, upon the 
principle of their giving a degree of confequence to paltry clubs ; 
their tendency to divide the people into a number of political 
feéts ; and the poflibility of their being perverted to unconflitu- 
tional purpofes. It might, however, at the prefent crifis, be 
juftly confidered as impolitic, to difcourage fuch affociations as are 
formed entirely with the view of fecuring the conftitution, and 
preferving public tranquillity. 


A plain Addrefs to the common Senfe of the People of England. 
Containing an interefling Abftrad of Paine’s Life and Writings, 
By F. Gifford, E/g. 8v0. 6d. Symonds. 17952. 

Englifh common fenfe, we obferve with pleafure, hath refifted 
all the fafcinating arts of novelty, apparent fimplicity, and equa- 
lity. They are ¢ unreal mockeries,’ which produce mifery, po- 
verty, and anarchy, Our author’s obfervations on the Rights of 
Man, are fuficiently judicious and fatisfatory. It was informa- 
tion fimilar to what 1s contained in the following paffage, that oc- 
cafioned our remarks on Paine’s pretended popularity, and the ex- 
tenfive circulation of his pamphlet. The account cannot be too 
generally circulated, that the nation may judge who are the 
friends that had almoft brought them to the brink of ruin. 
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* Tt is truly curious to obferve the circumftances which have 
marked the conduct of the club, diflinguifhed by the appellation 
of ** the Society for Conftitutional Information.” Though, pro- 
feffedly formed for the laudable purpofe of obtainig information 
concerning the conftitution of this country, it pafled a formal vote 
of thanks, publifhed in all the papers, to the author of a pam- 
phlet in whichit is boldly and unequivocally afferted that we have 
no conftitution at all. But inconiiftency is not the only nor the 
heavieft charge I have to prefer againft this dangerous fociety: it 
has been reported, and I have particular reafons for believing the 
report to be true, that the members of the fociety have taken un- 
common pains to circulate, at a confiderable expence to themfelves, 
Paine’s impudent and feditious libel ; that three hundred thoufand 
copies of that publication have been circulated by their means ; 
that in order to facilitate the fale and encreafe the circulation they 
tempted the bookfellers by an extraordinary profit of cent per 
cent, having fold them at three-pence each copy to the trade who 
retailed them at fixpence ; and, laftly that, fince the proclama- 
tion, they have been fludious to augment the fale, and have given 
orders to one printer alone to print one hundred thoufand copies, 
Unilefs the members ftand forward and publicly confute this charge, 
the truth of it muft be deemed eftablifhed, and they will hence. 
forth be confidered as affociating for the purpofe of fubverting the 
Jaws, and overturning the conititution of their country.’ 


The account of the life of Paine is taken from the pamphlet, 
under the fignature of Mr. Oldys, and we muft obferve, that not 


one tittle of the conduct of this incendiary, there mentioned, has 
een contradicted. 


The political Adventures of Harry Humorous and Timothy Trueblue. 
With an Ode, by the latter, to the Crown and Anchor Affociation. 
Being a Touch on the Times. Including an affeionate Appeal to 
cur brave Seamen and Scldiers. Injcribed to the Right Hon. Mr. 
Burke. 8v0. 15. 6d. Warrifon aad Co, 1792. 


An effafion of fancy, intended as fatyrical, and not deftitute of 
humour. The narrative, however, fo far as we can find, bears 


no allufion to any particular tranfaion ; and the principal cha- 
racters feems likewile to be fictitious. 


Dialogues on the Rights of Britons, between a Farmer, a Sailor, 
and a Manujadurer. In three Dialogues. - 8v0. 84, Longman. 
1793 
Thefe Dialogues already confift of three, feparately publithed. 

They are maintained between a farmer, a failor,. and a manufac- 

turer. The laft of thofe perfons, having had his principles cor- 

rupted by the writings of Mr. Paine, fets out ds a violent apita 

‘tor for-the Rights of Man: but by the fenfible arguments of ¢ 
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farmer, and the loyal attachment of the failor to the government 
of the country, his prejudices are removed, and the converfation 
concludes with fentiments of pnanimity and national happinefs. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


A foovt Treatife on the dreadful Tendency of gps Principles. 
By the Hon. Fobn Somers Cocks, M. P. Syo. 15. Faulder. 
1793: 


This intelligent author enters the field of political controverfy, 
partly from the view of reducing within a narrow compafs, fox 
the convenience of thofe who have not leifure for enquiry, the 
theories of government, which have lately been fo much agitated, 
and partly from a defire of manifefting his own unfhaken loyalty 
to his king, and his inviolable attachment to the clap hiies cone 
ftitution of his country, 

"Mr. Cocks evinces, by forcible and decifive arguments, that 
neither natural nor civil equality can really exift among mankind. 
He allows it to be inconfiftent with the fpirit of a free-born man 
to be excluded by the laws of his country from.admiffion into the 
order of her nobility ; ; but fuch an exclufion, he obferves; is not 
fantioned by the Britith conftitution. *¢ From the crown, indeed, 
fays he, in a well-regylated monarchy, both nobility and people 
Should be excluded ; but when the reafon of this exclufion is con- 
fidered, all objeétions to it vanifh. It is no other than the good 
of the whole community : the preyention of the public rnifchiefs 
incident to the eleftion of a king, and the anarchy, confufion, 
and bloodthed ufually attendant upon it.’ 

~ Our author afterwards makes feveral pertinent obfervations on 


the dangerous tendency. of levelling principles, and concludes with 
a fenfible exhortation againft fuch chimerical doétrines. 


Olfervations on the Miraculoys Conception and the Teftimonies of 
Ignatius and Fuftin Martyr om that Subje& : in a Series of Letters 
e the Rev. Mr. Nifbett ; occafi oned by his Appeal to the Public, and 

his Obfervations on Dr. Prieftley. To which are added, Remarks 
on Mr. Wakefield’s Opinion concerning Matt. xxvii.5. By Fobr 
Pope. 8vo. 55. fewed..’. Jotinfon. 1792. as 


This controverfy we have done little more than notice in its fuc- 
coflive eps, and thé reception it has met with ig not fuch as would 
iiduce us to engage in any particular examination of it. Mr. Pope 
is a ftrenuous fupporter of Dr. Prieftley’s fentiments, and difplays 
in the controverfy, his ufual learning and acutenefs. In the Ap- 


pendix are fome judicious oblefvations on Mr. Wakeficld’s tranfla- 
tion of annyeare, Matt. xxvii. 5. 


A Letter 
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A Letter vindicating Diffenters from the Charge of Difloyalty, in 
‘Reply to the Rew. W. L. Fancourt, Curate of the Parifo Church 
ef Wellingborough, Northamptonfoire. By R. Facemb, 8vb- 
3d. Johnfon. 1793. 


The author of this Letter expoftylates with Mr, Fancourt on 
fome refle&tions which he had thrown out againft the Diffenters, 
in an addrefs to the public. Mr, Jacomb expreffes greater fur- 
prife at this conduét, as he afirms that Mr. Fancourt had often 
declared to him, both in converfation and writing, that he enter- 
tained the moft favourable opinion of Diffenters. If Mr. Fane 
court really meant to apply to the Diffenters in particular all the 
charges which are fpecified by the author of the Letter, we may 
reafonably fuppofe, with Mr. Jacomh, that he has beeninfluenced by 
prejudice. We are glad, however, to find that the feveral charges 
are pofitively denied, and we hope with truth, by the author of 
the prefent vindication. 


A Letter to Charles Earl Stanhope, on bis late Pamphlet re/peaing 
Furies. 8vo, Is. Owen. 1792. 


We are informed by the author, in an Advertifement, that this 
Lettes was originally intended as a dedication, which he meant to 
prefix to a tract, now preparing for publication, on the Rights of 
Juries. But as much of lord Stanhope’s Treatife, may, perhaps, 
efcape the mind of the public, hefore the intended work is accom- 
plithed, it was thought more expedient to publifh the dedication 
by itfelf, in the prefent form. From the beginning to the end of 
the Letter; we have looked in vain for any argument. ‘This de- 
fect, however, is fupplied by the moft petulant invective ; which 
affords a pre{umption that the author is more actuated by a fpirit 
of refentment, than any regard for impartial enquiry on the im- 
portant fubject in difpute, 


Mr. King’s Speech at Egham, with Thomas Paine’s Letier to him on 
it, and Mr. King’s Reply, as they all appeared in the Morning 
Alerald: The Egham Speech on December 12, 1792, and Paine’s 
Letter, with the Anfwer, January 22, 1793. S8vo. 64, 
Loriot. . 3793» | 
Both the Speech and Letters in this Pamphlet have already ap- 

peared in the Morning Herald. The purport of Mr. King’s 

fpeech is to excite in his countrymen a love for their own conftitu- 
tion, and not to be ted aftray by the wild notions of government 


which have produced fuch exceffes in France. The fpeech com- 


ing to the knowledge of Thomas Paine, who had formerly, it 
{eems, been intimate with Mr, King, he writes to the latter, with 
whom he briefly remonftrates on the fubjeé&t of political fentiments, 
and advifes him to change his public conduct. « If you mean, 
fays he, to curry favour, by aiding your government, you are 
miftaken ; they never recompenfe thofe who ferve it ; they buy off © 
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thofe who can annoy it, and let the good that is rendered it, be 
its own reward. Believe me, King, more is to be obtained by 
cherifhing the rifing fpirit of the people, than by fubduing it. 
Follow my fortunes, and I will be anfwerable, that you thall 
make your own.’ - Fo this Jetter, which appears to difplay, un- 
equivocally, Mr. Paine’s own motives, Mr. King returns a fuita- 
ble anfwer ; vindicating his change of fentiments with regard to 
the French revolution, and confeffing an attachment to the happy 
form of government in his own country. 


Jn Addre/s to the Inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland; in 
Reply to the Principles of the Author of the Rights of Man. 8vo. 
1s. Mathews. 1-93. 


Won defenforibus iftis—The author adds little to what has been , 


formerly faid more forcibly and with more effect. 


Remarks on the Writings of the Rev. Fofeph Berington, addrefed to 
the Cathelic Clergy of England. By the Rev. C. Ploanden. 8u0. 
zs. 6d. Debrett. 1792. - 


In our varied progrefs through the realms of literature, we have 
often met Mr. Berington, and had frequent occafion’ to” differ 
from him. We have noticed too ‘his little herefies, as a Papi/, 
though, in ‘his laft work, we had occafion to reprehead 4 very 
different mode of conduct. Mr. Plowden, a zealous Catholic, 


chiefly objects to the firft error, and notices particularly, among 
Mr. Berington’s works, the State and Behaviour of the Englith 
Catholics, from the Reformation to the year 1780.—Refle@ions, 


addreffed to the Rev. John Hawkins.—The Hiftory of the Lives 


of Abellard and Heloifa. The Remarks are fometimes fevere and - 
hypercritical ; generally too much diftinguifhed by the peculiar 
tenets of a feétaritt: ~“Perhaps Mr. Plowten’s general opinion of © 


Mr. Berington may be more corre&t; but it is tco feveré.—* Af- 
fectation of fingularity, fondneis for novel opinions, contempt for 
the depofitaries of {piritual authority, felf-preterence, and difdain 
of his equals, are the characieriftics of Mr. Berington’s writings, 
and they have betrayed him into’endlef{s errors on the fubject of 
religion, which, of all others, allows the lcaft {cope to.the ro- 
vings.of fancy.’ sts ad 
M E Di I.C.A-L. | 
A tompendious Syftem of the Theory and Pra&ice of Modern Surgery, 
arranged in anew nofological and fy /lematic Method, ai ferent Srom 
any yet attempted in Surgery. In the Form of é Dialogue. | By 
#1. Munro, Surgeon. 8v0. 55. Boards, Richardfon. 1792. 


We are much pleafed with the accuracy and perfpicuity of this | 
 ¢chirurgical catechifm, and think it deferves particular attention, . 


as containing the outlines of the modern fyftems and practice. It 
isan excellent work to put into the hands of a young apprentice. 
| ot Our 
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Our author’s clafiification is correct and elegant. The firf clafs, 
tumours, are divided into acuti, comprehending {uppuratory, in. 
flammatory, and flatulent tumours; encyftide, viz. the puru~ 
lent, dropfical, bloody, and the fofter colourlefs tumours; eclo- 
piz, viz. herniz, prolapfus and luxationes ; chronici, viz. glans 
dulof#, carnex, callofe, and offiez. 

The fecond clafs is the apocenofes or evacuations ; and thefe 
are hemorrhages; ulcers arranged according to the various mat 
ters difcharged ; and the fecreted fluids; viz. the feriflua and 
mucofa, 

The third clafs contains the vitia, comprehending thofe furgi- 
cal difeafes which arife from a folution of continuity, from ob- 
Rrudtion or diftortion. This clafs is artificial, and in fome re- 
fpe&ts incorrect; but errors in thefe attempts are unavoidable, for 
nature rejects the trammels of a fyflem. 


Nature and Efas of Emetics, Purgatives, Mercurials, and Low 
Diet, in Diforders of Bengal and fimilar Latitudes. By F. P. 
Wade, M.D. S8wvo, 6s. Boards, Murray. 1793. 


The defcription of facts will be always interefting, 2nd the ac- 
count of this bilious remittent appears to be judicious and correét. 
Yet we.cannot help adding, that a proper abftratt, with a few of 
the peculiar cafes, only, would have been more concife and fatis- 
factory, perhaps. more inftructive.- We do not find the effects of 
medicines detailed with fuch exactnefs, as to add greatly to our 
knowledge. The° evacuation from purgatives feemed, on the 
whole, moit ufeful. Emetics and*bark were not employed often 
enough, or with fufficient fteadinefs, to ‘enable us to judge of 
their effects. The power of thefe remedics, in the fhip-fever, 
from various. different circumftances, we find ourfelves unable to 
judge of. Some judicious hints, however, refpefting the ufe of 
mercurials in affections of the liver, may be colle&ed from the 
Jatter part, 


Oratio Anniverfaria in ‘Theatro Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londi- 
nenfium ex Harveai Infiituto habita Die 1% Octobris, 1792. Aue 
iore Gulielmo Cadogan. 4to. 25. Dodfley. 1793. 


This Oration is neat and claffically elegant; ia fubje& ree 
fembling the ufual Harveian Orations, ‘and in fubitance cautioufly 
avoiding any particulars, which can be the occafion. of difpute 
We would recommend to our author to revife one of his 
apophthegms—‘ omne aufterum nocet.’ It is of fufpicious ten- 
dency, and, we believe, not generally true. The abfurdities of 
the ancients are well difplayed; but the praifes of the moderns 
flop at the encomium on fir Noah ‘Thomas :—is it for the follow- 
ing reafon? 

‘In hoc munere obeundo, fit nobis femper lex fuprema & fanc~ 

9 tifima, 
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tifima, neminem nifi laude dignum laudare; non illum quem for~ 
tuna, jocari volens, fuper ora meliorum evexit ; non illum qui do- 
Jofis atque inhonettis artibus famam debet & opes; mulierculis, 
nutricibus, & pharmacopelis, largiticnibus aut epulis blandiendo, vel 
quod turpius, sedicamentorum profufione.’ 


Pradical Obfervations on cancerous Complaints: with an Account 
of fome Difeafes which have been confounded with the Cancer. 
Alfo Critical Remarks on fome of the Operations performed in can- 
cerous Cafes. By F. Pearfon. S8vo. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 31793. 


Thefe Obfervations furnifh a more correct hiftory of the difeafe 
than we have hitherto met with in any preceding author. Mr. 
Pearfan obferves, with great propriety, that ‘ a cancer is always 
an original difeafe, and never appears as the fequel of any other.’ 
In this we fully agree with him; yet we think, when a habit is 
cancerous, the matter may more readily fall on a part affected 
with a malignant ulcer than any other. Mr. Pearfon, after a full 
examination, feems to think that the cancer is never infectious. 
He means that cancerous matter, applied to found fkin, does not 
produce cancer, for his proofs go no farther. That cancer often 
exits in the habit, and that the matter taken up from a fore may 
be again depofited on another part, numerous fats will evince. 
Io fhort, it. feems a poifon, fui generis, ufually formed in the 
part affected, though it may undoubtedly be conftitutional and 
hereditary. 

The remarks on the diagnofis and different modes of perform. 
ing the operation, are truly valuable.—-We regret that our author 
has not enlarged farther on the effects of remedies: as we have 
this opportunity, we may obferve, that the terra calita ponderofa 
has lately often failed, though, from its fenfible effects, we think 
it will be found ufeful in the early ftages of the difeafe. 


An Effay on the Changes produced in the Body by Operations of the 
Mind. By the late Dodor Corp, M.D. of Bath. 8v0. 15. 
Ridgway. 1792. 

We cannot highly compliment this pofthumous publication. 

The faéts are the trite hackneyed ones to be found in every phyfi- 

ological author, nor is there one ray of ingenuity to enlivea 


them. 
RELIGI1OU §&, &. 


A Sermon fuitable to the Times, preached at St. Mary’s Oxford, on 
Sunday the 181b of November ; at St. Martin’s, tn Sunday the 
25th; at St. Peter’s in the Eaft, on Sunday the 24; and at All 
Saints, on Sunday the goth of December. By E. Eatham, D. D. 
8ve. 3d. Rivingtons. 1792. 

The text of this Difcourfe is taken from 1 John, iv. 1. ‘ Be- 
loved, believe not every fpixit; but try the fpirits, whether they 
are 


averada 
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are of God. While Dr, Tatham recommends to his hearers an 
adherence ta the doétrines of the Lutheran church, he cautions 
them againft the fpirit of Antichrift; under which denomination 
he feems to include the various fects of Diffenters, who are men- 


tioned as feducing the aaa of the people from the eftablithed 


religion. 


A Viadication of ai ‘Difenters in Oxford, addreffed to the Inhabi- 
tants: in Reply to Dr. Tatham’s Sermon, lately publifeed, after 
having been preached in Oxford many Sundays Juccefively. By 
F. Hinton. 80, 3d. Jonnfon. 1792. 


This Vindication is written in reply to the forgoing difcourfe, 
whick the author confiders as injurious to the Diffenters in general. 
But i it appears to us, that Dr. ‘Tatham’s reflections are chiefly, if 
not folely, intended againft thofe perfons who aflume the office of 


preaching, without having received an education fuitable to the 
charatter. 


The pecaliar Advantages of the Englifo Nation; celebrated in a 
Sermon, on Sunday the 4th of November, being the Anniverfary 
of tre Birtheday of King William the Third. By the Rev. C. E. 
ae Coetlogon, A.M. Sve. 15. Edwards. 1792, 

If ever the praétice be juftifiable of blending politics with reli, 
gion, it mult be at fuch times as the prefeat, when principles fub. 
verfive of the conftitution are either openly avowed, or fecretly 
and induftrioufly diffemynated among the people, In the Difcourfe 
now before us, Mr. de Coetlogon manifefts his fincere attachment 
to the Britith form of government, and exerts himfelf, with be- 


coming zeal, in endeavouring to infpire his hearers with the fame 
fentiments. 


Yhe Duties of Man in connexion with his Rights; or Rights and 
Dugies infeparable. 12m0,. 3d. Rivingtons. 1793. 
‘ That every member of fociety is fubje& to the performance of 
duties, as well as entitled to the enjoyment of civil rights, is a 
truth which the moft ftrenuous afferters of freedom will fcarcely 
take upon them to deny ; and at a time when the latter is infifted 
upon with a degree of enthufiafm which feems to fpurn at the light 
of reafon, the author of this pamphlet thinks it proper to remind 
the public of the former, He begins with confidering religion; 
which teachés him that he has moral and focial duties to difcharge. 
He next enters upon the duties of fubjeéts to the king, as the 
perfonage whom the conftitution has invefted with the executive 
power ; and he obferves that the expences of monarchy are not 
‘worth a thought, when compared with the advantages derived 
from it, in regard to domeitic fecurity and peace, and to negoci- 
ations and ways with foreign powers.. The remaining duty incul- 


cated 
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cated is obedience to the laws ; which is indeed implied in the duty 
to the firft magiftrate, as well as enforced by religrtm. The au- 
thor afterwards confiders taxes in genéral, which he fhows to be 
indifpenfible under every form of government: and the abettors 
of fedition having flattered the people with the abolition of the 
burden of tithes, he endeavours to convince them, that fhould 
fuch an abolition ever take place, it would not put a farthing into 
the pocket of the farmer, and prove advantageous only to the land 
lord, who would immediately advance his rent, to the full amount 
of what was ufed to be paid in tithes. From a confideration of 
all the circumftances above-mentioned, the author concludes with 
recommending to his countrymen unanimity and content, as a con- 
duct not only the moft rational, but moft fuitable to their happy 
fituation, 


A Difeourfe on Laws. Intended to foew that legal Inftitutions are 
necefjary, not only to the Happine/s, but to the very Exiffence of 
Man. By the Rev. A. Frefion, A.M. Ato. 15.. Deighton. 
1792. 

The defign of this Difcourfe is to fhew that legal inflitutions 
are neceflary, not only to the happinefs, but to the very exiitence 
ef man, The author evinces the truth of the propofition from a 
particular contideration of the teveral commandments which were 
given to Moles. 


An impartial Statement of : the Scripture Dofrine, in refpeR of civil 
Gowernment y and the Duties of Sujets. By Thomas Scott. \2zmo. 
2d. Johnifon.” 1792. 


"Ehis Difcourfe is divided into two parts ; in the former of 
which the author delivers fome propefitions about civil govern- 
ment; and in the latter defcribes the duties. which fubje&ts owe to 
their Fnlers. ’ Mr. Scoti’s obfervations are judicious, and the mo~ 
tives of public peace, and geod order, by which he is aduated, 
highly laudable. 


Lediures on the Lord’s Prayer; with an introdu@ory Difcourfe. By 
_ the Rev. R. Taprell, 8v0. 48. Boards. Dilly. 1792-6 

| Ms. Taprell’s Le€tures are pious and praQical. But the au- 

thor’s fingularities may probably preclude that attention, which 

fram his good intentions, he feems to merit. The language is toa 

much laboured ‘and occafionally obfcure. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An Account of the Objfequies for the late King of France, in the 
Spanifo Chapel, London, on Monday, Fanuary 28, 1793. 40. 
us. Debreit. 1793. 

At this folemnity, the whole chapel was hung with black, and 
ilkuminated with wax tapers all round, in filyer fconces. In the 
center 
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center of the chapel was a reprefentation of a coffin, lying in ftare, 
covered with a magnificent pall, on which was placed a crimfon vel- 
vet cufhion, fupporting a gold crown and fceptre ; the whole fur- 

rounded by twelve candelabrums, fix feet high, with lighted ta- 
pers, attended by fix pages with black ftav of &c. The chapei 
was crowded with perfons of the higheft rank in this country, of 
évery religious denomination, and with all the French refugees 
Of rank. ‘Immediately before high mafs, the rev. Mr. Huffev 
addrefled the congregation on the occafion of the folemni'y ; and 
afterwards recited the teflament of Louis the Sixteenth, which has 
already been given in the public prints. The reading of this 
teftament is faid to have affected the whole audience, to a degree 
perhaps never obferved on any other occafion. 

Such were the unavailing but fympathetic obfequies of a prince, 
who, after fuffering the utmoft violence of perional outrage, was 
denied the common privilege of even decent interment, in his 
own kingdom. 


Letter of the Right Rev. Foun Francis de la Marche, Bifoop of 
Leon, addreficd to the French Clergymen refugees in England. 
Tranflated into Englifo from the Original French. &vo. O64. 
Debrett. 1793. 


We find from this Letter, that the French clergymen, who are 
refugees in England, had earneftly requefted of the bifhop of 
Leon, that he would exprefs the tranfports of their admiration and 
gratitude, for the generous proteétion they have received, to the 
gentlemen through whofe hands the national bounty has beencon- 
veyed tothem. With this requeft, we know from_authority, the 
bifhop has not only readily, but faithfully and zealoufly complied. 
The prefent Letter, ia which he exhorts his countrymen even to 
fupplicate the divine blefling onthe arms of a nation to which they 
are fo confpicuoufly indebted, affords “~ mo fignal prvet of the 
liberality, as well as the ardour, of | his hinsiswenes on this fubject; 
and we may add, that with a juft fenfe of the conduét of the res 
fugees, and of the melancholy diftra&tions in. their own country, 
the bifhop unites a degree of eloqueace which mutt farther en- 
creafe the public efteem for his own charatter. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox; in which is provtd, 

the abfelute neceffity of an immediate Declaration of War again/? 
France. By the Author of the Flower of the Facobins. Swva 
Is. Owen. 1793. 


This is literally telum imbelle fine i82u—The wren emslating the 
flight of the eagle—The clown aukwardly mimicking the agility 
of the harlequin. From the frequent ‘ but firs’ » in this lenstied 
gentleman’s performance, we are Jed to fufpe&t that he has had 
the whole of his education in the Robin Hood or fome o:her equally 
refpectable debating fociety,. 


Letter 
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Letter to the Proprietors of Eaft India Stock. By Mr. F.. Fist. 
8vo. 6d. Richardfon. 1793.. : 

It was afferted, fays this author, by fome of the directors, at 
the general court held in May laft, on affairs relative to fhipping, 
that public contract was the practice of the court; and the fame 
affertion was repeated at the quarterly court, in June; though no 
traces of it are to be fourid in the pririted papers of their proceed- 
ings. 

7 the qiieftion of public contract, brought before the general 
court in May; had been kept from a ballot, by fimilar affertions, 
and by the expedient of an amendment ; Mr. Fiott fays he pledged 
himfelf, in June laft, previoufly to the renewal of that important 
queftion, to put fuch affertions to the proof, by tendering new 
fhips of their own fize, built under their own infpection, com-. 
manded by their own officers; and in evety refpect coriformable to 
afl their régulattons ; that in cafe they did not accept of tlie loweft 
tender, under fuch circumftances, they might be left without ex- 
cufe. This pledge, the author fays; he fulfilled in July laft, on 
their advertifing for tenders of fhips from any petfons, &c. His 
were at 381. per ton to China, when tlic loweft of the other tend= 
ers were at 20l, per ton to China, and to other parts in proportion. 
The confequence was; that the tender was rejected. 

This is the fubftance of Mr. Fiott’s remonftrance ; which is 


fullowed by the proteft of Mr: Aldermian Le Mefufier, cne of 
the directors, againit fuch proceedings. 


Opinions delivered at a numerous and refpeddble Meeting in the Couns 


try, lately held for the purpofe of Signing a Declaration for the 


Support of Government in the prefent alarming Crijis. 8vo. 6d. 
Edwards. 1793. 


As no place of delivery is fpecified, we may fairly prefume the 
prefent pamphlet to be a fictitious produétion. ‘The opinions it 
contains, however, are fuch as are generally rgeeived ; and they 
correfpond with the fentiments expreffed by te numerous affocia- 
tions; both with refpect to the danger threatening the ftate, from 
foreign and domieftic enemies, and the duty of every good fubject 
to oppofe their pernicious attempts. 


Refle@ions upon the Commékcement of a nw Year. By the Rew F: 
Hurdis, M. 4. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 1793. 


- From the title of this pamphlet, we were Jed to imagine that 
it related chiefly to the popular fpeculations of the times; but it 
is entirely of a moral and religious tendency 3 being as applicable 
to any years either paft or future; as tothe preient. Theauthor 
had for fome years refided at the village of Burwath, in Suffex, 
as a minifter, end he infcribes thefe reflections to the inhabitants, 
as a téftimony of his refpect, and.a memorial of the regret which 
he expetienced in being parted from them. His principal obje& 

1$ 
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is to diffuade from procraftination in preparing their minds for a 
future ftate. 


Confiderations on the Advantage of Free Ports, under certain Rega- 
gulations, to the Navigation and Gommerce of this Country. 4tos 
2s. Johnfon. 1792. 

The author of thefe Confiderations informs us; that the oppor- 
tunities he has had of obferving the profit derived by other coun- 
tries from free ports, and the lofs fuftained by this nation from 
the want of fuch receptacles of commerce; induced him to reflect 
on the means by which thofe reftraints might be rerioved. Soon 
after the conclufion of the late war, he took 4n opportunity of 
laying his project before government: but not being then fuffi- 
ciently digefted, though the pfinciple of it was approved 3 the 
author orly.obtained a general promife, that in café his plan fhould 
be more maturely arranged, he might depend on its being taken 
into, confideration. 


Previous to any farther proceeding, the author very properly 
tefolved to take the fenfe of merchants on the fubjeét; and for 
this purpofe, a number of the moft experienced amongft them were 
twice convened. The refult was, their apptobation, with a pro- 
pofal that the plan fhould be laid before the body of merchants, 
and afterwards fubmitted to the legiflature. 

The general regulations propofed are, that the produéts of all 
countries, imported agreeably to the navigation-laws, may be 
landed free : that being entered and depofited in the proper ware- 
houfe, a transferable warrant be granted to the importer: that 
fuch as are admiffible for home-confumption, may be taken out 
én payment of the duties; and fuch as are for exportation re- 
fhipped, on payment of the charge or depofit. 

When a icheme of this nature has received the approbation of 
merchants, there can fcarcely be any room to queftion its pubsic 
atility ; and we may, therefore, prefuine this author’s plan will 
foon be fubmitted to the legiflature. 


A foort Expofition of the Deft&s in our prefent Naval Signals; de- 
figned to foew the Expedience of fubjtituting a more general and 
competent Syftem; with Suggeftions to Facilitate this Meafure.e By 
a NavalOficer. 8v0. 15. 6d. Strachan. 1793. 


Our author very clearly points out the defects in our prefent code 
of fignals, and gives the neceffary defiderata towards forming one 
more complete ; but affifts the naval fervice only with a plan for 
hight-fignals. . This plan is, however, judicious, and may be of 
confiderable ufe. It is not our bufinefs to add to any fyftem, but 
different fhaped lanthons, of different coloured glafs, particularly 
orange and blue; would greatly add to the variety. The naval 


officer ‘does not feem to be aware of fome late improvements in this 
depurtmeni. 


C OR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN anfwer to our Correfpondent Pacificus we have only to de 
clare, that unpenfioned by all parties, and unconnected with all, 
we truft the Critical Review will ever preferve its independence ; 
that independence which alone can afiure us the approbation of 
the refpectable part of the community, and which alone can re- 
commend our labours to pofterity. 

No rational perfon can doubt our attachment to the general 
principles of the Britifh conftitution in church and ftate. As to 
particular men and particular meafures, we will not pledge our- 
felves to fupport either; and, indeed, however the opinions of 
any writer may differ from our own, it will be our ftudy to do 
him juftice. 

As to the extra&t from Cooper, we have no fcruple in declar- 
ing, that we abhor the ¢rade of war; but, to make our Corref- 
pondent Pacificus (who by the way has adopted a very improper 
fignature) eafy, we can add, that the article was written long be. 
fore the profpe& of a war; and, in faét, it was evidently pud- 
lifbed before our minifters even thought of it themfelves, if Paci- 
ficus is difpofed to give credit to his majefty’s declaration, which 
announces the declaration of war as an unprovoked aggreflion on 
the part of the French. 

The dreadful apprehenfions of Pacificus for the fate of the pope 
are truly Jaughable; nor is it very eafy to conceive how a pane- 
gyric on the Stuarts can be a compliment to the houfe of Brunf- 


wick, 





Mr. Watkins informs us that, befides feveral other errata, oc- 
caficned by the incorreétnefs of the printer, he had difcovered a 
miitake, in page 188, vol.ii. ofhis Travels, which requires particular 
explanation. Inftead of woavmidaé, an epithet frequently annexed 
to mount Ida, Mr, Watkins had inadvertently fubftituted soav- 
Osteas, which is ufually appropriated to Olympus; and the printer, 
On changing the Greek epithet, omitted to change likewife the 
tranflation. We have noticed the miftake in p. 161 of our Re- 
view, and were indeed of opinion that it muft have been occa- 
fioned by fome fuch accident. 





THE Correfpondent who has taken the Critical Review for 
many years, may be affured that its authors and publifhers equally 
deteft, with him, the practice of ufhering fhamelefs advertifements 
into decent families. — But it is impoflible to prevent haw- 
kers, and others, from delivering iuch advertifements. with their 
Journal.—This truth may eafily be afcertained by the gentleman’s 
applying to the perfon who fupplies him with monthly publica- 
Noas. | 
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